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^ As (rom the'bdiom of her myotic fotrataias, 

Nile's sacred water wiodeth to tbb main, 
Flooding each vale embosomed 'mong the mountains^ 

From far Alata's fields to Egypt> plain : 
So from the bosom of the Fount of Love, 

A golden stream of sympathy is gashing ; 
And windinpt first ihro' intellect aboye> 

Then thra each vale of mortal mind is rushing ; 
Sweeping thie heart of iceber? and of stone, 

Purging humanity of every olindness, 
Meltinff all spirits earthly into onie, 
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PREFACE. 

These Illustrations of the Law of Kindness 
are sent into community, without anj apology 
for the manner in which they are written or for 
their want of originality. If there are errors 
in them, the Author deplores them — ^if they 
fail of their object, he will regret it. But for 
good or for evil, they go forth as they are. — 
And if they succeed in causing even one indi- 
vidual to throw aside revenge, and to^ exercise 
the Law of Kindness, the reward for writing 
them will be ample. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Aulnim^ September, 1841. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KINDNESS AND RETENOE. 

^ Breathe all thy mmstrelay, immortal Harp 1 
Breathe namberB warm with loTe» while I rehears^-* 
Delightful theme, resembling mo4( the songs 
Which, day and night, are sung he fore the Lamb !,— 
Thy praise, O Charity! thy labors most ' 
Divine ; thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, 
And groans ; thy great ,^thy god-like wish, to heal 
All misery, all fortune's wounds, and make 
The tDal of every living thing rejoice.'* 

Pollock's CoujtsK or Tiun, Boos IX. 

As like physical causes produce like physical 
consequences, as vice will most assuredly result 
in misery, so revenge will call forth hate — ^for 
water does not more certainly tend to its levels 
than the exercise of malice and cruelty rouses 
Che human soul to kindle the fires of anger and 
opposition. To small purpose has that indi- 
vidual perufi^ die history of the world, who 
has not discovered that the common process of 
A 
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eradicating evil, has been to meet it with evil,, 
and who has not seen that the pathway of life 
ha9 been almost universally lighted by the hor- 
rible spirit of retaliation. And to as little 
purpose has* he' examined the records ef nations 
and individuals, if he is not convinced that when, 
the law of kindness has been piacticed, it has 
been as much more salutary in its influence and 
as much more glorious in its results, than those 
of revenge, as virtue is more salutary and glori- 
ous than iniquity. For while retaliation is like 
the storm which sweeps through the forest in 
destruction, kmdneMi^ like the combined influ- 
ence of the sun and* the rain of die cloud, which 
germinates seed, unfolding their leaves, flowers 
and odors. 

The spirit of revenge has flooded the world 
with evil. Millions have been slaughtered, 
cities have been sacked and burned, nattona 
have been swept from political life, reputations 
haVe been ruined, families filled with discord, 
firiends turned into bitter enemies, and all 
through revenge. If earth has a demon to 
dread, it is the power of retaliation. There is 
no clime but thet has felt its blight, no soul but 
that has been more or less tainted by its poison. 
What has caused man to bite and devour his 
fellow-men with oppression and blood ? What 
has urged so many nations to slaughter the 
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eaptiTes of tlieir power in cold blood 1 What 
iMrings a great proportion of the cases of litiga« 
tion to the bar of the jadge 1 What engenders 
the' quarrels existing in every community t-^ 
REVENGE ! Hideous principle, murderous 
passion, which slew the Saviour, and made the 
sainted Stephen a martyr. 

To point out the consequences 'which have 
flowed from the practice of the law of revenge, 
is hut to insure its condemnation in every re- 
fleeting mind. And if we consider for a mo- 
ment, how many communities which have been 
desolated, might have*been the abodes of hap- 
piness ; how many spots on the earth which 
have been filled with the fury of unhallowed 
passions, might now be echoing with songs of 
salvati6n and virtue, were it not for the law of 
revenge ; surely, the desire must be strong, and 
the prayer ardent, that the olive-branch of over- 
coming evil with good, may take the place of 
the deadly night-shade off retaliation. 

It may be urged, however, that some of the 
principles of the Mosaic Law sanction the foun- 
dation of retaliation, in the requisition of an eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. But it must 
be remembered that the Mosaic Law, rich as it 
^ in its provisions for the widow and the or- 
phan, for hospitality and for other excelleUt^ 
precepts, introduced the law of retaliation int^ 

Al 
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^ 9eat^t^$ only as the preventive of an evil 
which ahready existed, the same as the lancet 
an4 prphe of the surgeon are necessary for a 
diseased limb. The Jews had been thoroughly 
debased in the Egyptian biick-yards, and ther 
foul airs of idolatry ; they had been degraded 
by ignorance ; they were a head-strong, wick- 
ed people ; they were morally sick ; and it was 
oece^sary to apply the lancet of fear to them. 
Bnt this retaliatory principle was not instituted 
a^ a universal rule of action. For, when: thp 
world w^ properly fitted and prepared, then a 
nobler law wje^ given in a system which is a^- 
perior to all other systems in its doctrine and 
inorality, 

/"That system is CHRISTIANITY, WHl© 
/ibe ablest philosophers at the period of its es- 
tablishment, were, among many excellent prin- 
ciples, advocating some of the worst features of 
revenge, Christianity, the child of heaven and 
the friend of roan, lifled up its voice and pro- 
claimed |;he divine l?iw, "OVERCOME EVIL 
WITH GOOD." A comment on this law ^as 
given by the Friend of sinners sLtd t^e Saviour • 
of the world. What was that comment Y Was 
it like the conduct of David, who stole the wife 
^f his bravest general from his affection, yet 
whose justice compelled ,.him to indignantly 
condemn that rich man, who, witb great flocks 
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ajround Iuiit» took by force the only lamb of bis 
poor neigbbor t Was it like the kias of Judaa, 
the smile of treaobery^ tbe sting of ittgratitudel 
Very far from it. ' Tbroughout all his ministry, • 
be met bis foes with benevolence. AoA when, 
by Ibe influence of perjured vntnesses, his con- 
demnation was effected ; when be bad endured 
the nailing to tbe cross ; when bis enemies were 
adding insult to murder, by mocking and jeer^ 
ing him in hia itgonies ; then it was be prayed, 
"FaiheTy Jorgw9 iiem. Jar tkey hmom %o$ tduU 
tkey doJ^ This was the Saviour's illusCrattoa 
of tbe lav, "love your enemies." And tbe 
iliustration is more sublime, if possible, than the 
law itself-^-more glorious in practice than m 
theory. For who can remember that this 
prayer was uttered by tbe Savioor for bis foes, 
when enduring the excruciating pangs of a eru- 
cifixton which those very foes had brought upon 
him, M^tbout admitting, not (mly that he was tbe 
''Son of Ooct" but that fats conduct was die 
perfection <tf kindness. 

Tbe iatei^esting question now arises, Wbs^ 
influences has this law and its comment ufnon us f 
Brought up and educated in the school of our 
Saviour; livieg in i^ land* which, above afi 
others, calk itself Christianized ; existing be- 
neath tbebasners of the Gospel, inoompsxably 
ihe mo|it ndile system of doctrine and mend 
a2 
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Hamilton lost his life in a duel with Burr, on 
account of some expressions in a political 
pamphlet, purporting to have originated witb 
6«B% Hamilton— *for which this cruel result wa» 
demanded by a wicked code of honor. On the 
24th of February, 1838, ^. Cilley, of Mtedne^ 
and Mr. Graves, of Rentucky> met in Wash** 
ington, and fbr a most trivial provocation be-- 
tween them, fired at each other three times vnth' 
rifles. At the third fire, Mr. Ciliey fell dead*^ 
his wife was widowed, his children wer^ ot^ 
phanUedi and hifr country deprived of the ser^ 
vices of an excellent and promising son. In 
addition to th^e melancholy instances, iho9i» 
savage • duels which have been fought in thcr^ 
South Western States with the murderous rifle 
or the bloody bowi^knife, may be referred U>i 
as frightful exhibitions of the spirit of retaliar 
tion. And yet this destruction vrhich make» 
widows and orphans mourn ; which depri.va»i 
community of some of its best ornaments, and- 
which Btoins the hands of man with the blowi- 
of his brother^ is simply the law of revenge < 
adopted by a certain class of society, whose 
countenance has made it honor to demand Hf^ 
as* the satisfaction of oflended pride* But 
though such conduct may bcdeemed hon<$rable 
in.th^ parlance, of this world, yet in the sight 
of Heaven and all oocrect coaoaptionsMof right* 
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it is fiishionable murder. How pitiful and de- 
grading is such procedure, when compared 
^th the conduct of the Saviour, which in its 
•own power and sublimity, illustrated the divine 
law, " love your enemies." Yet we still claim 
^ be a Christian people, even when one of the 
^sanctioned principles in fashion, is a direct con- 
tradiction of a most prominent precept in the 
Christian statutes. 

In the plenitude of his wisdom and the 
•divinity of his thoughts, our Saviour deemed 
^at man could, and that it was his duty to 
*** overcome evil with good," as well as an im- 
perative practice in the Christian profession, to 
^* love his enemies." And whenever and where- 
«ever the law has been put into direct operation, 
k has succeeded in a most admirable manner. 
Though our passions may rise up, and errone- 
•ous education intervene, to make us believe 
4hat retaliation is necessary, and that thoimigh 
•kindness is a dangerous instrument, yet it needs 
lomt to be tried in .order to be embraced. For 
when an individQal follows its dictates, he find# 
.'tliat it affords him such powerful influeaee over 
'Others, as to lead bin to the conclosioa,. that the 
law pf kindness is the most effectual method of 
rsubduing enmity. This position will be sus- 
itained by hiitorical facts. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE POWER OP KINDNESS. 

** The qnality of merejr is not straiMd ; 
It diropp«th as the gently rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed 
'it blesses Jdm who ffivta, and Aim who takes ; 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
It is an attribute of C^od himself." 
*— r— — " We do pray for merctf ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds o/ffurcy."— Shakespeare. 

The first illustration' of the effects of tl^e law 
of kindness, which will be adduced, is the con- 
duct of Joseph towards his brethren, because it 
eminently exhibits the superior power of ** love 
your enemies*' over " hate your ehemiesJ' On 
account of the dreams which prefigured the fu- 
ture exaltation of Joseph, his brethren looked 
upon him as their enemy. In the spirit of re- 
•venge, they plotted his murder ; and though, 
by the intercession of one of their number, his, 
life was spared, yet they sold him as a slave, no 
doubt with the hope that they should never 
again bear from the dreamer. All this was 
pure wickedness, and about as cuntiing a plan 
as revenge generally conceives. But it did not 
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cooimaiid the desired object. For> when, 
tbzoagh A train of circumstances, Joseph obtahi* 
ed the highest office under Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, and his wicked brethren, through^ia* 
mine, were driven into Egypt to bay eonir hm 
net them in all the fnlness of the law of bf«*^ 
And lift kindness so Mrrought upon tbem, «o 
Sttbdned their enmity^ that they became entirely 
reconciled to: kim, and dieerfuUy submitted to* 
bis rule* Joseph loved — ^his brethrea Aated^^ 
And it need scarcely be asked, whidi party was- 
most happy, and whose conduct resolted in the 
most good'^his brethren trembling in the fear 
e£ conscious g^lt ; or Jose}^, who oould so 
diaana himself of revenge, as not only to fot* 
gm their very many serioas crimes, but dso 
tt>f crowd upon tiiem the choicest taken» of 
hie fraternal affection 1 In this instance, the 
exercise oi the law of kindaoess- was completely 
anocessful, and changed enemies, eharg^ with 
a murdeoous spirit, into reconciled and affiMS* 
tsimate Mends. 

It is. evident to every reader of the history of 
SmaiHf King c^ Israel, that he was aotuaited by 
the most invdtenoe animossty' agannst "DkM 
ygA^o afterwards filled the throne in Jemsalem* 
But notwithstanding his maligni^, he was soft- 
ened in< tt atangemaDnev wiben die- kindness ef 
BsrvidsmMhwiw its fall powMKe Qnevecvoa* 
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aton, Saul heard that David was in the ** wil* 
derness of Engedi/' and with an armed band 
be pursued him with the full purpose of mur- 
dering him. While engaged in this purBuit, 
Saul entered the cave where David and his fol* 
Jowers. had secreted themselves. As Saul was 
completely in his power, the followers of David 
advised him to kill the King, which, unques-* 
tionably, the law of retaliation would have jus* 
tilled. David, however, pursued a more mag- 
nanimous course, the result of which is given 
in the language of the Bible. " But Saul rose 
up out of the cave, and went on his way» Da- 
vid lalso rose afterward, and went out of the 
cave,' and cried after Saul, saying, * my lord the^ 
King.' And when Saul looked behind him^ 
David stopped with his face to the earth, and 
bowed himself. And David said to Saul^ 
' wherefore hearest thou men's words, saying, 
^behold, David seeketh thy hurtf Behold, 
this day thine eyes have seen how that the Lord, 
hath delivered thee to-day into my hand in th» 
cave : and some bade me kill thee ; but mine 
eye spjured thee; and I said, I will not put forth 
my hand against my lord ; for he is the Lord's 
anointed. Moreover, my father, see, yea, see. 
the skirt of thy robe in my hand : for in that I 
cut .off. the skirt of thy robe, and killed thee not,, 
know thou.and see that there is neither evil nor 
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transgression in my hand, and I have not sinned 
against thee ; yet thou huntest my soul to take 
it. The Lord judge between me and thee, and 
the Lord avenge me of thee : but my hand 
shall not be upon thee. As saith the proverb 
of the ancients, ' Wickedness proceedeth from 
the wicked : but my hand shall not be upon 
thee.' After whom is the King of Israel come 
ont 1 after whom dost thou pursue t after a 
dead ^og, after a flea 1 The Lord therefore be 
judge, and judge between me and thee, and 
see, and plead my cause, and deliver me out of 
thy hand.* And it came to pass when David 
had made an end of speaking these words unto 
Sa^ul, that Saul said, ' Is this thy voice, my son 
David 1' And Saul lifted up his voice, and 
wept. And he said to David, ' thou art more 
righteous than I : for thou hast rewarded me 
good, whereas I have rewarded thee evil. And 
thou hast shewed this day how that thou hast 
dealt well with me; forasmuch as when the 
Lord had delivered me into thy hand, thou kill- ^ 
edst me not. For if a man find his enemy, vnll 
he let him go well away ? wherefore the Lord 
reward thee good, for what thou hast done unto 
me this day.' "* In this case, the law of kind- 
ness produced an excellent result ; for it robbed 

** I Samuel xrar: 7-19. 
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Saul of hia murderous design, and softened tke 
iron purpose of his revenge, opened the foun* 
tain of his tears, and sent him home without any • 
desire to accomplish the object for which he 
left it. 

Another most striking instance of the power 
of kindnei^, occurred later in the history of the 
Jew^, than the foregoing fact. The King of 
Syria was at war with Israel. In prder to over- 
Cpme the armies of Israel, Ben-hadad formed 
two plans of ambush to entrap them. But the 
King of Israel, being timely informed of thojse 
plans, was enabled to escape them so certainly, 
that Ben-hadad concluded that some one of his 
servants had been treacherous and betrayed his 
plans tot the enemy. But one of his servant;? 
informed him, that there was no treachery i;i 
the case; that the King of Israel obtained his 
information from the prophet Elishat who, by 
the power of inspiration, could read the thoughts 
lof the heart. Vexed by the defeat of his plana; 
Ben*badad, learning that Elisha was in Dotban, 
sent an army to make him captive. They bux- 
rounded tl^e city in the night. In the morning, 
instead of ja^ai^lting the city, that vj^hole ho^toT 
Syria was smitten with blindness, in answer to 
a pjrayer sent up to Heaven by the prophet. — 
Elisha then went forth to the host, and said to 
them, '' this is not the way, neither is this the 
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ctty ; fi>llow me* and 1 will lead joa to tba mtn 
whom ye aeek/'* They followed bim» and he 
led- them isto Samaria; so that when their 
eyea were opened, they discovered that they 
were in the midst of their foes, and at their 
mercy. When the King of Israel perceived 
that they were in his power, he inquired aSlho 
prophet, '* my father shall I smite them T't Now 
unquestionably the prophet might, by a single 
word, have slain the Syrians, deluged the streets 
of Samaria with their blood, and sent wailing 
and despair into Syria. But he uttered no auoh 
word. He answered the Sang, ** thou shalt not 
smite them ; wouldst thou smite those whom 
thou hast taken captive with thy sword and thy 
bow 1 — set bread and wat^ before them, that 
they may eat and drink, and go to their master."|: 
The King obeyed the prophet, fed them, and 
sent them to their own country. The effect of 
this splendid exhibition of the law of kindness, 
is given in the simple language of the historian, 
" SO THE BANDS OF SYRIA CAME NO 
MORE INTO THE LAND OF ISRAEL/'§ 
They were so touched by generosity, so subdu*- 
ed by affection, that they could no more appear 
in arms against Israel — they were enemies most 

* 1 Kings vi : 19. f 2 Kiogs vi : 21. ^2 Kings 

yi:22. ^^Eings vi: 23. 
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eiectuelly. overcome; for the fire of love had 
melted their enmity. How very different this 
result from that which followed the harsh con- 
duct of Rehoboam, son of Solomon, when he 
ascended the throne. The congregation of Is- 
rael came to him, and said, '* thy father made 

. our yoke grievous ; now, therefore, make thou 
the grievous service of thy father, and his heavy 
yoke which he put upon us, lighter, and We 
will serve thee."* After consulting with his 
young men, Rehoboam answered, ** my father 
made your yoke heavy, and I will add to your 
yoke ; my father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpion8."t He might 
evidently have conciliated the people by kind- 
ness— but by pursuing a cdurse of malignity, he 
iiitroduced rebellion into his dominions; for ten 
of the tribes revolted against him, and formed a 
separate kingdom which never again united 
with the rest of the Jews ; but was frequently 
embroiled in war with them until the ten tribes 
were, carried away into captivity. In this case, 
Rehoboam added evil to evil, and the conse- 
quence was discord, bloodshed and anarchy. — 

% Elisha, on the contrary, met evil with good, and 
his enemies were changed into affectionate 
friends, who refused to lift the hand of opposi* 

* 1 Kings xii : 4. 1 1 Rings xii : 14. 
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tion against him or fais countxy. The . co&traat 
betw^n the result of love and hate, are very 
obyioBsly marked in these convincing instances., 
Hate and revenge as surely ended in bloodshed 
and war, as love and kindness rooted up every ^ 
weed of animosity and gave birth to respect' 
and affection. Rehoboam multiplied his ene- 
naies by harshness — Elisha gained many friends 
among the pag^n Syrians by forbearance and 
goodness. 

The power of the law of kindness is beauti- 
fully exhibited in the events with which the 
apostle Peter was concerned, at the betrayal of 
Christ. When Petef denied his Lord, and in 
his fear declared that he knew not the man, 
bis bitter teats would never have flowed, nor 
bis sorrow have been so pungent and com- 
plete, had not recollections of the kindness of 
his Lord came thronging over his feelingpst,. 
powerfully contrasting his base ingratitude with 
that love which had instructed and blessed him. 
Peter bowed under it — ^he could not withstand 
the good with which his evil was met-r-and he 
mourned his defection with sincere repentance, 
and was ever after true to his Saviour, even 
unto death. - 

After the venerable Evangelist John had re- 
turned from his banishment to the isle of Pat- 
mos> he made it his duty to visit various 
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churches, and to consult tiieh- prosperity and 
welfiure. On one occasion, he observed an in^ 
teHigent-looking man, who, after a time became 
a member of one of the churches. But he soon 
became corrupt and intemperate, through the 
iafiuence of bad company, and at last fled to a 
band of robbers, of whom he was soon made 
oi^taiB. When John, to his great grief, heard 
these fhcts, he exposed himself in the haunts of 
the robbers, and when taken, said, " lead me to 
your captain.'- When the bandit saw John, he 
fled; but the apostle pursued him, saying, ''my 
son, why flyest thou irom thy father, unarmed 
and oldl — ^fear not; as there yet remaineth 
hope of salvation---beIieve me, Christ hath sent 
me.'' Before the kind entreaties of John, the 
robber trembled and wept ; and finally returned 
to his Christian companions and became an ex- 
emplary man.* 

In these instances we discover the power of 
kindness ; and we find it more eflicacious than 
the law of revenge — ^for if the law of revenge 
had been exercised in regard to them, the re- 
sults would have been the direct opposite from 
what they were, as brought about by the divine 
principle, ** overcome evil with good." 

* S«« GoedricVt BeeleHMtictl Hiitory : pp. 68, 69. 



CHAPTER 111. 

THE POWER OF KINDNE88* 

** The hand that wiped away the tears of waBl» 
The heart that melted at another's wo, 
Were his; aad blessings followed him." 

If we leave the Scriptures, and pore over the 
records of history, and experience, we find the 
most illustrious examples to exhibit the influ- 
ence of the law of kindness in opening the 
fountain of goodness in the heart. These in- 
stances are not mere anecdotes^ the stale out- 
breakings of fallacy ; but they are facts whose 
truth is beyond doubt. And, so little is the law 
of loving enemies practiced, that it becomes our 
duty to pile fact upon fact, until demonstratioii 
«hall become so open and powerftil, that to de» 
. part from it shall be blind and wiifhl resistance 
of truth. For, so sure as there is a God who 
rules in the universe ; so sure as he ha» spo-^ 
ken to the world through the revelation of his 
will ; so sure as Christ died for his foes, for- 
giving them the sin of his murder ; so sure it 
is, that the law of kindness is the true govern- 
ing principle between man and his fellows. 
B 
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The first illnstration to be presented under 
this head, is the case of the benevolent Howard. 
John Howard was bom about the year 1727, 
in the village of Claptony near London. From 
the year 1773 to 1790, the year in which he 
died, he spent his whole time in endeavoring to 
ameliorate the condition of prisoners of various 
characters. In this sublime employment, he 
chose to apply the fortune with which he was 
favored. And most nobly did he discharge his 
assumed duty. He personally visited and ia« 
'gjpected nearly all the prions and jails in Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland— *and so well was 
be convinced that neglect, brutal treatment, 
filth and undue severity^ ^nly served to harden 
the heart of the offender, that, by his represen- 
tations to government, a great reformation was 
effected in the houses of conlfinement and the 
treatment of prisoners. He visited the <^onti- 
Bent of Europe several times for the same ob- 
ject. He was the friend of the unfmtunate.-— 
•iNo mattet how loathsome the dungeon, or de* 
graded dnd hardened its inhabitant, his voice of 
xnercy was there beard, and his kindness was 
inanifested, «8 the best means of subduing and 
winniBg the sinner— fi>r his fiimiliarity wiifh, 
. and bis conduot towards victims of all degrees 
of wickedness^ only schived to convflM^s him, 
that no person wasiso debased, or bis feelings 
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SO callous, but that he could be reacfa^4 ^^ 
softened by kindness. Blows, chains, stairva.- 
tion and neglect, only turned the heart into 
iron, and froze the better feelings of human 
nature to their deepest fountain — ^but no soonet 
was the angel-voice of Howard heard, and his 
kindness felt, than the long-sealed feelings were 
opened, the dried-up sources of tears were fill- 
ed, the waters of sorrow flowed, and the heart 
of sin became radiated with deep and undying 
lore for his benevolent visiter. This kindness 
was the principle which ever actuated Howard ; 
and so devoted was he to its dictates, and so 
earnest in the discharge of his God-like object, 
that he yielded up his liffe in Tartary, while on 
a tour of benevolence, where his bones are now 
mouldering into the dust of the grave. 

John Howard constantly walked accorduig 
to the law, " overcome evil with good." A^ad, 
ev<en if we leave out of the account the gre^ 
blessings which accrued to others from bis con- 
duct, we find, in the respect and love whie)i 
exi^ for his memory, how advantageous i^ ^ 
adoption of the divine law. For, wb0rQver %h^ 
name of John Howard is known, }iia tx^exoQ^ 
is enshrined in the hearts and a^bctions of 
thousands ; while he is reverenced as one oi 
those glorious stars in human life, who, in imi- 
b2 
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tadon of the " Saviour of the world,'* " went 
about doing good."* 

The next instance is that of Fenelon. Fene<- 
lon was a Roman Catholic, and Archbishop of 
Cambrai, in France. He was a man of the 
finest feelings, of the greatest benevolence, and 
h^ uniformly practiced the law, ** overcome evil 
with good." He was kind and affable to the 
lowly, mild and courteous to the ignorant, phi* 
lanthropic to the miserable, and even gentle 
both to friend and foe. The consequence was, 
that he won all hearts. His diocese was often 
the theatre of war — but the English, G-ermans 
and Dutch, even surpassed the inhabitants of 
Cambrai, in their love and veneration for him* 
At such times, he gathered the wretched into 
his residence and entertained them — for his 
known goodness had surrounded him with a 
power which even contending armies couM not 
resist ; and the consequence was, that his dwell-, 
ings were safe, even when towns and villages 
were lying in smoking ruins around him. The 
ibllowing is an instance of his great kindness. 
He observed one day, that a peasant who had 
been driven from his home and to whom Fene^ 
Ion had given shelter, ate nothing. He inquire 
ed the reason. " Alas ! my lord," said the poor 

* S«e Memoirs of Howard, by J. Baldwin Brown, 
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mm» '' iamtkiiig m J eseapa from mj cotiif»» 
I bad not tune to Mng off mj cow» which was 
the support of »y family. The enemy win 
«bive her away, and I shall never find another 
so good.'' Feneion» availing himself of lua 
privilege of safe conduct, immediately set out 
accompanied by a single servant, and drove the 
cow back himself to the peasant."* By thus 
walking according to the law of overcoming 
evil vrith good, he gained the affection of all. 
The peasantry loved him as their father — ^and 
long after his death, their tears would flow when 
they said, ** there is the chair on which our good 
Archbishop used to sit in the midst of us ; we 
shall see him no more," What a crown of un- 
Ming glory the law of love gave him ! 

Tkf next illustration is that of (Berlin.— ^ 
John Frederic Oberlin was born in the city of 
Strasburg, near the frontiers of France and 
Germany. At the age of. 26, and in the year 
1767, he became paalor ot a parish in a region 
of country fifteen or twenty miles from Stras* 
burg, called the Ban de LaRoohe, whose inhabi- 
tants were semi-barbarians ; their schools were 
nominal; manyoftheir teachers could not read; 
the diftrent villages could not communicate 
with each other from want of bridges and roads ; 

* 8m Channing's MiteeUaniei, p. 168. 
ad 
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their ftgriculture was of the rudest kind ; whil^ 
^ their language was almost unintelligible to re- 
fined ears. These evils were doubly entailed 
upon them by thieir invincible ignorance, the 
mother of superstition. 

Among these people Oberlin settled ; and his 
only means of defence, were, a heart overflow- 
ing with good will to them, and a disposition so 
cultivated in the school of Christ, as to constantly 
make the law, " overcome evil with good,'' his 
rule of action. And most nobly did those 
means serve him. When he exhibited a desire 
to make improvements among them, the people 
of his charge became enraged, and even ^ay^ 
laid him for his destruction. But, by throwing 
himself among them, unarmed and with a kind 
yet firm and collected manner, he subdued their 
resentment. By uniformly pursuing a course 
■ of mildinstruction, he obtained their confidence, 
until by his influence and example, they suc- 
cessively opened roads between their villages 
and Strasburg; they reared more comfortable 
buildings, they adopted a better mode of culti- 
vadon, they biiilt good school-houses, and ob- 
tained more experienced teacheis. Very soon, 
by the directions of this extraordinary man, the 
barren vnldemess began to smile with well cul- 
tivated fields, neat and convenient dwellings, 
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while happiness entered every abode, and reli- 
^on was found on every family ajtar. 

All this change was accomplished by the law 
of kindness, connected with an ardent persever- 
ance and a knowledge of human nature and its 
wants. And not only did he subdue all hearts 
around him, but his Christian conduct has ob* 
tained for him' an honorable feune in all the na- 
tions where his name is known. When he died, 
which took place in 1826, the love of him was 
so universal and strong, that the inhabitants of • 
the remotest village in his parish, though it 
rained in torrents, did not fail to come and take 
the last look of their " dearjather,*' His fu- 
neral procession was two miles in length ; and 
so strongly had his benevolence and kindness 
penetrated all hearts, that tears flowed from 
both Catholic and Protestant eyes, while regret 
for his loss and respect for his memory, anima- 
ted all minds alike. His gravestone now stands 
in the ** church yard among the mountains," and 
there is recorded on it the simple and expres- 
sive fact, that he was for " fifty-nine years the 
Father of the Ban de la Roche."* 

The next illustration in the law of kindness^ 
is found in the conduct of William I. Reese, a 

* See UoiTATtalist Expositor, volume 3 1 p. 119, and Penny 
Magazine, Tolame 7 : p. S30. 
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clergyman of the UniversaHst denomination .--" 
He was pastor of the Universalist society in 
Buffalo, N. Y. He entered upon his charge in 
.the year 1834, during the Summer of i^hich, 
Buffalo was filled with dismay and mourning by 
a dreadful visitation of Cholera. But while thQ 
angel of death was strong in his work, sweep 
ing crowds to the tomb, Mr. Reese was active 
in visiting the sick, irrespective of their faith or 
condition. Armed by the spiiit of Christian 
r love, which destroyed the fear of contagion, ho 
devoted his days and nights to administering 
relief, consolation and sympathy to the dying 
and the mourning. And in this work of kind- 
ness, so full of moral sublimity, he was smitten 
by Cholera, and died, September 6, 1834. But 
80 conspicuous was his devoted love, that it won 
the respect and admiration of all sects, disarm- 
ed bigotry of its frown, and procured a place 
for his memory in the hearts of multitudes in 
Buffalo, who had no confidence in his faith. 
His funeral was attended by crowds belonging 
to all denominations, so universally was he es<* 
teemed. Well was it said of him : — 

" Friend of the friendless ! when high o'er ihe land 
The swift-winged pestilence, with gory hand 
Waved death's black banner through the la'bring air* 
In the lone aisle was beard thy rising prayer: 
And gently bending over the bed of deatb» 
Thy soothing voice relieved the fal'tring breath ; 
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Oakuog the fired aoal in the diasolving atrife , 
And pointed heavenward to eternal Ufe !*' 

The fact now to be exhibited, shows in a 
Xvely manner, how an extraordinary instance 
^)f kindness has softened the asperities of op- 
;position to a sect, whose peculiar forms and 
^nets are disbelieved by the mass of Americas 
people — I mean the conduct of the Sisters of 
"Charity, an association of females in the Roman 
Oatholic communion, who have dedicated them- 
■selves wholly to benevolence. During the 
^me when the sngel of death, in the shape of 
Oholera, raged in Philadelphia, in the Summer 
*of 1832, a number of the Sisters of Charity 
from Montreal, voluntarily assumed the noble 
<iuty of attending the sick in that city. And 
though they were constantly in danger of being 
infected with the awful pestilence, and of being 
•consigned to the tomb in a few hours, yet, arm- 
-ed with a Christian spirit, they watched the 
sick, and hovered around the couch of deatfa,^ 
like angejs of mercy, courageous in their bene- 
volence when others were fleeing in abject fear. 
And when asked why they. Catholics as they 
were, should be so ready to assist Protestants 
and the opposers of their faith, the answer in 
:substance was, that to see a fellow-being, no 
matter of what name or sect, in distress, was 
sufficient to excite their endeavors to remove 
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that distress. As a token of warm thanks, the 
Corporation of Philadelphia tendered a piece 
of silver plate to each of the Sisters for accept- 
ance ; but they refused it, not only as contrary 
to their rules, but with a reply worthy alike of 
Christianity and the cause in which they were' 
engaged : " If their exertions," said they, "have 
been useful to their suffering fellow-beings, and 
satbfactory to the public authorities, they deem 
it a sufficient reward, and indeed the only one 
which would be consistent with their vocation 
to receive." All this conduct is the pure spirit 
of the law of kindness. And it has gone farther 
in softening the opposition of the Protestants 
to the Catholics, than though an inquisition had 
been built in each State, with full power to de- 
stroy all dissenters. For it gained the admira- 
tion and approbation of the reflecting in all dei- 
nominations, and proved that the Sisters of 
Charity were actuated by the benevolence of 
Christ. 

The following beautiful lines, entitled " The 
Sisters of Charity," have a very appropriate 
application to this portion of my rheme. Who 
the author of them is, I know not — they origi- 
naJly appeared in a public newspaper. 

"She knelt beside his couch. Her fair, slight hands, 
Were clasped upon her breast; and from her lips. 
Her spirifa prayer broke murmuringly. Her ejes, 
Large, dark and trembling in their liquid light, 
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.Were turned to l^eaven m teert; snd ihroogh ber frame 
'The panic of a moment chilly ran ; 
'Twas bui a moment ; and again she rose, 
An/t bent her fono over the bed of torture 
lake the lair lily o'er the troubled wave. 
Her eye was brighter, and her brow more calm, 
And, with untrembling band, but pallid cheek, 
She ministered unto him. He was dying. 
The pestilence had smitten him; and he, 
Like to a parchment shrivelled in the flame. 
Widiered and shrunk beneath ii. His fair brow 
Gtre^ black apd blasted ; and where smiles had brightened. 
Horror, despair, agony, now grinned! 
Hia frame, knotted and writhed, lay an unsightly lump, 
Wrung with unearthly tortures; and his soul 
Struggled in death, with shrieks, and howls, and curses. 
Men veiled their eyes and fled. Yet she stood there ; 
fitill sweetly calm and unappalled, she 8*eod; 
Her soft hand smoothed his torture-wrinkled brow.. 
And held the cool d-aughi to his levered lips; 
Her sweet, voice blefsed him : and his sool grew call*. 
Death was upon him, black and hideous death. 
Rending his vitals with a hand of flame, 
And wrenching nerves, and knitting sinews up. 
With iron fingers .•->yet his soul grew calm, 
And while her voice in angel accents spoke. 
Rose, with her prayers, to heaven — one look she gave — 
He laid— a black'uing. foul, and hideous corse! 
With sitik'ning heart the pure one turned away — 
*Xo bend her, fainting, o'er another couch. 

Ye who dare peril on the tented field, 
And write your courage in your brother's blood, 
Who, 'neath the cannon's death-cloud seek a grave, . 
And call your madness glory — look and bltuh." 

The instances which have been introduced, 
present this great fact, that the law of Jcindness 
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waa uniformly successful and beantiful in ope- 
ration , and never failed to brighten its pathway 
with blessings. Yet the individuals who ex- 
erted it, were members of different denomina- 
tiona of professing Christians. Howard was a 
moderate Calvinist; Fenelon and (he Sisters of 
Charity were Catholics; Oberlin and Reese 
were Uuiversalists. Yet with one uniform law 
qf kindness of the same spirit both in precept 
and practice, they achieved the most splendid 
results. ' The prisoner was melted and subdu- 
ed ; the respect and protection of contending 
armies were gained; semi-barbarous people 
were changed into civilized inhabitants ; the 
sick and dying were. cheered ; the admiration 
of opposing sects was won. For the individu- 
als who thus sublimely illusti-ated the law of 
kindness, are valued, and their memories are 
warmly cherished by all classes, though they 
belonged to sects vridely sundered from each 
other in creeds and ecclesiastical government. 
So true is it, that the spirit of Christ and the 
power of benevolence are not confined to one 
sect or gathered up in one creed, but are mani- 
fested by all those whose hearts have been wa- 
tered by the dews of the heavenly truth, '' love 
your enemies/' irrespective of the denomina- 
tion to which they severally belong. 

Can any individual, in view of these facts^ 
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4oubt the efficacy of the divine precept, " over- 
come evil with good V* Can they deliberately 
affirm that the'strong arm of revenge is the best 
conqueror of evil 1 — ^that retaliation is the surest 
mode of overcoming an enemy 1 — that opposi- 
tion* should be crushed by the iron power of 
force? Can it be declared that kindness is 
without influence 1— that the voice of love will 
not reach and soften the soul long under the 
dominion of violence 1 — that it will not subdue 
the stubbornness of bigotry 1 So far is this from 
being the fact — so sanguine do T feel in the 
power of kindness — ^that I am almost convinced, 
that there never yet was an. instance in which 
kindness has been fairly exercised, but that it 
bas subdued the enmity opposed to it. Its first 
«ffi>rt may not succeed, any more than one rain 
can reclaim the burning desert — ^but let it re- 
peatedly shed the dew of its holy influence upon 
ifbe revengeful soul, and it will soon become 
beautiful with every 'flower of tenderness. An 
individual can -no more oppose kindness which 
18 continually and steadily manifesting itself to- 
wards him, than he can fan the flame of violent 
unger in his soul, when the most pure and 
charming music is flooding his senses with its 
rich volumes. He will as certainly submk to 
its winning power, as the compass-needle yields 
to theinfluence of magnetism. Ttis not in human 
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utture to withstand a long courso of kuKhmni. 
Pride and stubbornness may, for a time, stay 
the tide of better feelings, like ibe waters of 
the stream pent up by gt^ering masses of ice f 
but they will accumulate and increase, until 
Ibey break down prido and stubbornness, and 
cause the repentant to exclaim like one of old, 
** thou knowest that I loire thee.'' Let any per- 
son put the question to his or her soul, whedier, 
under any circumstances, they could deliberate- 
ly resist continued kindness t — and a voice of 
the affection will answer, that good is omnipo- 
tent in overcoming evil. If the angry and nr 
vengeful person would only govern his passioDs, 
and light the lamp of affection in his heart, 
that it might stream out in his features and ac- 
tions, he would soon.discover a wide differenor 
in his communion with the world. The gentle 
would no longer avoid him ; friends woold not 
approach him with a frown ; the weak would 
no longer meet him ivitb dread ; children would 
no longer shrink from him with fear ; he would 
find that his kindness vrins all by his smile, giv- 
ing them confidence and securing their friend- 
ship. Verily I say to you, that kindness is 
mightier than the conqueror ; for the conquerbi 
subdues only the body— KINDNESS SUB- 
DUES THE SOUL. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE DISARMING FORCB OF KINDNESS. 

" It is very true, as mother used to tell ine, if you want to 
love people, or almost to love them, just do them a kindness, 
thitflE how you can set about to make them happier, and the 
love, or something that will answer the purpose, will be pretty 
sure to come."— Rich Poor Man— p. 11. 

The object of this Chapter, is to present an 
additional number of instances from the work- 
shop of human life, to exhibit tlie power of 
kindness in subduing enmity and changing foes 
into friends. And it will be observed here, as 
in the last Chapter, that these instances are not 
dreams, the mere outbreakings of fancy or 
falsehood ; but they are tangible facts, as far 
beyond doubt as they are excellent in spirit. 

It is well known that Quakers, or Friends, 
have adopted the non-resistance principle, or 
the law, " overcome evil with good." The 
founder of Philadelphia, William Penn, was 
completely armed with the spirit of this princi- 
ple. "When he visited this country, he came 
without cannon or sword, and with a determi- 
nation to meet the Indians with truth and kind* 
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ness. He bought their land and paid them — 
he made a treaty with them and observed it — 
and he always treated them as men. As a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which he met the In- 
d.ianSy the following instance is very striking. 
There were some fertile and excellent lands, 
which, in 1698t Pefin ascertained were exclu- 
ded from his first purchase — and as he was 
very desirous of obtaining them, he made the 
proposal to the Indians that he would buy those 
lands, if they were willing. They returned for 
answer, that they had no desire to sell the spot 
where their fathers were deposited*-*-but to 
'^ please their father Onas," as they named 
Fenn, they said that he should have some of 
the lands. This being decided^ they concluded 
the bargain, that Penn might have as much land 
as a young man could travel round in one day, 
** * beginning at the great river CosquanQo,' now 
Kensingtoil, 'and ending at the grec^t river 
Kallapingo,' now Bristol ;'* and as an equiva- 
lent, they were to receive a certain amount of 
English goods. Though this plan of measuring 
the land wad of their own selection, yet they 
were greatly dissatisfied with it, after it had 
been tried j **• fpr the young Englishman chosen 
to walk off the tract of land, walked so fast and 
far, as to greatly astonish and mortify them. — 
The govei7;ior observed this dissatisfaction, and 



ttflk^d ike ^iise. * The vniXker cbeateA ^ 
said the Indians. 

<Ah, how can it be V -said Peim ; 'did yoa 
not choose yourselves to have the land measux- 
ed in this way 1' 

* IVae/ replied the. Indians, < but white bro 
llier make a big walk/ 

Some of Penn's commissioners, waxrog warm^ 
said the bargain was a fair one, and insisted that 
the Indians ought to abide by it, and if not^ 
should be compelled to it. 

'Compelled!' exclaimed Tenn, 'how can 
you compel them without bloodshed 1 Don't 
you see this looks to murder ]' Then turning 
with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said : 
• Well, brothers, if you have given us too much 
land for the goods first agreed on, how much 
more will satisfy you V 

This proposal gratified them ; and they men- 
tioned the quantity of cloth, and number of fish 
hooks, with which they would be satisfied. — 
These weie cheei*fully given ; and the Indians, 
shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. 
After they were gone, the governor, looking 
round on his friends, exclaimed, ' O how sweet 
and cheap a thing is charity! Some of you 
spoke just' now, of coTnpelling these poor crea- 
tures to stick to their bai-gtiin, that is, in ^plain 
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* ^ 

SngUsh, to fight and kill them, and all about 4 
little jpiece qfluTid' "* 

7or this kind conduct, manifested in all his 
actions to the Indians, be was nobly reward* 
ed. The untamed savage of the forest became 
the warm friend of the white stranger — ^towards 
Penn and his followers, they buried the war*- 
hatchet, and ever evinced the strongest respect 
for them. And when the Colony of Pennsyl- 
vania was pressed for provisions, and none 
could be obtained from other settlements ; and 
which scarcity arose from the increassng num- 
ber of inhabitants not having time to raise the 
necessary food; the Indians cheerfully cflme 
forward, and assisted the Colony by the fruits 
of their labors in hunting. This kindness they 
practiced with pleasure, because they consider- 
ed it an accommodation to their ''good father 
Onas" and his friends.t And though Penn has 
long been dead, yet he is not fbrgotten by the 
red men, for many of the Indians possess a know- 
ledge of his peaceable disposition, and speak of 
him with a tone and feeling very different from 
what they manifest, when speaking of those 
whites who came to them with words of treache- 
ry on their tongues, and kegs of " fire-water" 
in their hands, and oppression in their actions. 

* See the Advocate of Peace. f See the Life of Penn. 
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An imel%ent Quaker of Cindimiitii xehMri 
to me the following circumstance, as evidence 
that the principle of non-resistance possessed 
great influence, even over the savage. During 
the last war, a Quaker lived among the inhabi* 
tants of a small settlement on qur western fron- 
tier. When the savages commenced their de- 
solating outbreaks, every inhabitaqt fled to the 
interior settlements, with the exception of the 
Quaker and his family. He detennined to re- 
main and rely wholly upon the simple rule of 
disarming his enemies with entire confidence 
and kindness. One morning, he observed 
through his window, a file of savages issuing 
from the forest in the direction of his house. 
He immediately went out and met them, and 
put out his hand to the leader of the party. 
But neither he nor the rest gave him any no* 
tice — ^they entered his house, and searched it 
for arms, and had they found any, most proba- 
bly would have murdered every member of the 
family. There were none, however, and they 
quietly partook of the provisions which he 
placed before them, and left him in peace. At 
the entrance of the forest, he observed that they 
stopped and appeared to be holding a counciL 
Soon one of their number left the rest, and 
came towards his dwelling on the leap. He 
reached the door, and fastened a simple white 
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^fekik&r above it^ and' returned ta fai» biaiid^ 
when, itey all disappearod; Ever aAer^ tbat 
•white feather saved him from the savages ; for 
whenever a party came by and observed it, it 
' Was a sign of peace to them. In this instance, 
we^tBcover that the law of kindness disarmed 
even savage foes, whose white feather told their 
red brethren, that the Quaker was a follower 
of Penn and the friend of their race. 

How different was the conduct of the pilgrim- 
fethers in reference to the Indians of New Eng- 
land ! When land was wanted by the whites,. 
k was taken — and if the Indians grumbled and 
resisted, they were met with fire and sword. 
"The consequences were legitimate, and what 
la^ght have been expected. The red man 
fought for the land of his fathers, and in despe- 
ratioil battled with those who brought the Bible 
in one hand, and a musket and a whiskey-bot- 
tle in the other. He hid behind every tree, ta 
slay his foes— 'he issued from every forest to 
destroy his enemies — until a brand was in the 
dwellings of white men, and the scalps of their 
women and children were dangling at the belts 
.of merciless savages. These were the bitter 
fruits of the manner in which the Indians were 
treated in New England— ^fruk so different 
from the peace which followed the conduct of 
William Penn, that one may be compared ta 
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i^e 9tonQ iff i;^ .'vnratbi aii4 tbe p(her jw^thQ^."^^ 

iiigiikiiiflaea<^.9f sumhineand&Uu^gd^w* . ,. 
The cDnsequem^e o£ kindbeis and caniideiLae, > 
united with. iirmnes^, was iBtrikii^ly ^envpli*' 
ited in the conduct of two individual, each of 
whom stood at the head of a company of > 9^* 
^Bers, on our northern frontier, duzing a portion- 
of the last war. Th^r names might be givto,- 
but as one is still living,* they are suppressed^ 
Both had strict discipline in flieix* cbmpanies'^ 
l*it one produced it by eoBcemve ;/logging^-*4!he 
<ieher, by kindness and firmness. The result of 
the two modes of govemment, is to follows {r-^* 
The soldie\[« of the severe ca{>tain ho^ faimy 
and could they have oblaiiied a fari^able op^ 
portunity in battle, would have shot him vritb' 
out hesitatibn. Tlie soldiers of the other .<if.ap-^ 
tain l(yoed him, and if ndcessary, would faan^tit' 
waded to their knees in Uood to follow their 

beloved leader, 

• • ' •. ' 

The pov^er of kindness in subduing enmity, 
between individuals, is strikingly sQt forth in 
the following fact*. Some Indians, in Miarch, 
1783^ attacked and spattered in every direction,, 
a party of men, women and children, bcjloEiging 
to a settlement made in Kentucky, by a br<^^, 
of the celebrated Daniel Boone. Co). Floyd,, 

*Inl84Q.. , , 
c2 
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hftTiog beard of the affiiir, instantly collected 
twenty-fire men, and hastened to the place of 
battle. But the Indians formed an ambuscade 
fer the Colonel and his party, which, as they 
fell into it without discovering it» ended in their, 
defeat. The Colonel came near losing his life ; 
but Captain Wells noticing that he was on foot» 
and that the enemy was after him, generously 
gave up his own horse, mounteA the Colonel 
upon it, and then walked by the side of the 
horse, to support Floyd, lest he should be faint 
fiiom his wounds, and fall off. '' This ojU qf 
Captain WeUs was the mare magnanmemi^ as 
Floyd and ktnuelf were not friends at the time.** 
But the consequences of this very generous cour 
duct,, were most excellent. The enmity of 
Floyd was destroyed, and he and Wells ever 
after were firm and fast friends * 

The power of kindness to produce reforma- 
tion, is .nobly illustrated in many of the scenes 
of existence — ^but perhaps as much so in the 
following fact, as in any. It is a story from 
real life, which appeared in the Monthly Repo- 
sitory, for August, 1825, published in London. 
The Editor of the Repository observes, that he 
extracted it from a letter which was addressed 
lo himself. 

«8ee liife of Bomie, by rUat, p. 194. 
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'^'Seven or eight years before his decei»e» 
fHur friend found diat one of his clerks hsd 
wronged him coraiderablyy and I believe even 
put his life into his power : without appearing 
to have discovered the circumstance, Mr. ■ 
desired the young man to come to his dwelling* 
bouse in the afternoon ; he watched for his ar« 
rival, opened the door himself, and after lead- 
ing him up into a cbambef and locking the 
floor, informed him that all his misconduct was 
made known. Pale and trembling, the offender 
dropped upon his knees : the master bade hi^i 
not be terrified at the punishment, but think of 
tlie guilt of the deed which he had done ; and 
after saying as much as he thought would bcf 
profitable, he left him, carrying the key from 
the outside of the door. Before night he took 
him refreshments, talking to him again, and de- 
sired him to go to bed and reflect. When the 
succeeding day drew ta a close, *he visited him 
for the last time, saying, ' I now come to re- 
lease you ; here is a letter to a friend of mine 
in London, who knows nothing of your crime, 
and will give you immediate employment. 
Here is money,' added he, putting a purie into 
his hand, ' to support you till your quarter's 
salary becomes due/ He then conducted him 
out of the house, unseen by any one. This be- 
nevolent treatment awakened the gratitude and 
c3 
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effiieled th0 r^rmatiqa of tibd yo^og mm, iiviio 
is now a person of highly re^ootable daant/^teig" 
Sueh was the remilt of kindness in thia cm^ 
Had harsfaii«8B^ hoyrmreCf b^an substilnted for 
kindnieiss, it. would BOt have b^en sarpn^oig if 
the cleik, instead of becoming "a perscM^ ^ 
highly reftpeotable charaeter/' had gone deeper 
into crime, and endedhis daysy^tber in Botany 
•Say (H* on the gallows; . as many a jperson ha^ 
done before and since he wasmeUed by subdVr 
ing affection. 

The late Dr, Bowdjtch, of Salem, Mass*, was 
a man as eminent £>r his great and use&I t%- 
ieatsi, as he was beloved by all who were.ac- 
.qnaintedwith him. . An instance is related oi 
Mm, which is a complete manifestation of the 
command, "If thine enemy hunger, feed him*; 
if be thirst, giy^ him drink ; for in so doing, 
thoifi shalt heap coals o£ fire oa his head." 

" Dr. Bowditch. had been preparing a plan of 
jSalem, which he intended soon to publish. It 
bad been the fruit o( much labor and cai'e. By 
.flOjviiie means or:Oth^, an indiyidnal in town had 
surreptitiously got possession of it, and bad the 
audacity to issue proposals to publish it as his 
own. This was too much for Dr. Bowditch to 
bear. He instantly went to the person, and 
burst out into, the following strain ; — * You vil* 
lain! how dare ^ou de -this? What do you 
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mecm by it t If yon presume to proceed any 
farther in this business, I -mil prosecute you to 
the utmost extent of tiie law.' The poor fel- 
low cowered before the storm of his indigna* 
tioiiy and was silent— for his wrath was terrible. 
Dr. Bowditch went home, and slept on it ; and 
the next day, hearing from some authentic 
source that the man was extremely poor, and 
bad probably been driven by the necessities of 
his family to commit this audacious plagiarism, 
his feelings were touched, his heart relented, 
his anger melted away like wax. He went to 
him again, and said, *^ir, you did very wrong, 
and you know it, to appropriate to your own 
use and benefit, the fruit of my labors. But 1 
understand you are poor, and haye a family to 
support. I feel for you, and will help you. 
That plan is unfinished, and contains errors that 
would have disgraced you and me, had it been 
published in the state in which you found it^ 
I'll tell you what I will do. I will fmish the 
plan ; I vrill correct the errors ; and then yOu 
shall publish it for your own benefit, and I will 
head the subscription list with my name.* "^ 

This simple fact adds great glory to the me- 
mory of this eminent man. It shows that he 
could command his passions, so as to forgive the 

♦Memoir of the Lif© and Character of Nathaniel Bowditch, 
in Waldie'8 Library, toI. 8, p. 411, 
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person who had wronged him,Biiicl to overcome 
kim with unexpected kindness. In this respect 
he was greater than Alexander—^for in all the 
pride and Inxury of a mighty nation, Alexan* 
der, with enslaved kings at his feet, was a slave 
to himself. But Bowditch, in a case of real in-' 
jury to himself, smothered his rising wrath, and 
overcame evil with good, and that, too, in a 
most substantial manner. Was not his conduct 
very beautiful — more noble, than though he 
had exerted every effort to crush the man who 
was driven by poverty, to the commission of a 
wrong act 1 Surely ! — it was god-like, and 
worthy of all imitation. 

"^ In the popular work entitled, " Nicholas 
Nickleby," Dickens has pictured a firm of 
merchants, the CHEEBYBLE BROTHERS, 
in a most delightful manner. They were bent 
on good — ^their hearts were overflowing with 
benevolence-'-and their greatest joy was, to be 
certain that they had increased the happiness of 
some one or more of their fellow-beings. The 
Gheeryble Brothers, though described and ex- 
isting in a fictitious work, are said to be but the 
representatives of a firm of merchants who live 
in England, and are full of excellent deeds and 
the warmest kindness. The fi>llowing noble 
fact concerning these truly good men, nobly 
showi the power of the law, ** overcome evil 
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with good.'' It is Delated in a paper pubUsked 
in Manchester, England. 
. " The elder brother of this house of fn#r- 
42hant-prinGes, amply revenged himself up<m a 
libeller who had made himself merry with the 
peculiarities of the amiable fraternity. This 
man published a pamphlet, in which one ctf the 
brothers (D.) was designated as ' Billy Button,' 
and represented as talking largely of their fo- 
reign trade, haying travellers who regularly 
visited Chowbent, Bullock, Smithy, and oth0K 
foreign parts. Some 'kind friend' had told 
W. of this pamphlet, and W. had said that line 
tnan would live to repent of its publicatioB. 
This saying was kindly conveyed to the libeller* 
who said that he should take care never to be 
in their debt. But the man in business does 
not always know who shall be his creditor. The 
author of the pamphlet became bankrupt, and 
the brothers held an acceptance of his, which 
had been endorsed by the drawer, who had also 
become bankrupt. The wantonly libelled men 
bad thus become creditors of the libeller. They 
now had it in their power to make htm repent 
of his audacity. He could not obtain his certi- 
ficate without their signature, and without it he 
could not enter into business again. He had 
obtained the number of signatures required by 
the bankrupt laws, except one. 
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** It seemed folly to hope that the firm of 
• Brothers' would supply the deficiency. What, 
tibey, who had cruelly been made the laughing- 
stock of the public, forget the wrong, and fa- 
vor the wrong-doer ! He despaired ; but the 
claims of a wife and children forced him at last 
to make the application. Humbled by misery, 
he presented himself at the counting-room of 
the wronged. W. was there alone, and his first 
words to the delinquent were, " Shut the door, 
Sir V* sternly uttered. The door was shut, and 
the libeller stood trembling before the libelled. 
He told his tale, and produced his certificate, 
which was instantly clutched by the injured 
merchant. 

** 'You wrote a pamphlet against us once !' 
exclaimed W. The supplicant expected to see 
bis parchment thrown into the fire; but this 
was not its destination. W. took a pen, and 
writing something on the document, handed it 
back to the bankrupt. He, poor wretch, ex- 
pected to see there 'rogue, scoundrel, libeller,' 
inscribed; but there was, in fair, round charac- 
ters, the signature of the firm ! ' We make it 
a rule,' said W., ' never to refuse signing the 
certificate of an honest tradesman, and wehave 
never heard you was any thing else.' The 
tear started into the poor man's eyes. 
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" •Ahl' Baid W., *niy saying was true. I 
said you would live to repent writing that 
pamphlet. I did not mean it as a threat; I 
only meant that some day you would know us 
better, and would repent you had tried to in- 
jure us. I see you rejient of it now.* ' I do, I 
do,' said the grateful man. * Well, well, my. 
dear fellow,' said W., *you know us now. 
How do you get onl What are you going to 
do V The poor man stated that he had friends 
who could assist him when his ceitificate was 
obtained. ' But how are you oiT in the mean 
time V And the answer was, that having given 
up every thing to his creditors, he had been 
compelled to stint his family of even the com- 
mon necessaries, that he might be enabled to 
pay the cost of his certificate. ' My dear fal- 
low,' said W., * this will never do— your family 
must not suffer. Be kind enough to take this 
ten pound note to your wife from me. There, 
there, my dear fellow — ^nay, don't cry — ^it will 
be all well with you yet. Keep up your spirits, 
set to work like a man, and you will raise 
your head yet.' The overpowered man endea- 
vored in vain to express his thanks — ^the swell- 
ing in his throat forbade words ; he put his 
handkerchief to his face, and went out of the 
door crying like a chjd." 
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Here we discover the proper result of kind* 
nesa. If these truly good men had pursued a 
differeot course — ^if they had treated that unfor- 
tuuate man with harshness — if they had refused. 
to sign his certificate — how diflferent would 
have been the consequences. His energies 
would have been crushed, hope would have de«. 
sested him, and, perchance, like multitudes be- 
fore him, he would have fallen into intemper- 
ance and vice, and ended his days in prison. 
His family would have become the piey of 
gaunt poverty, his children would have been 
neglected, to grow up in ignorance and crime ; 
while his wife, if not driven to licentiousness 
by absolute want, would have gone down to 
the grave, like many others of her sex before 
her, broken-hearted. But kindness changed 
such fearful gloamings of horror, into a bright 
morning of joy. Thefallen roan was. cheered — 
hia hopes were revived — a path was open by 
which to retrieve himself— his generous credi- 
tors, whom he had treated so unkindly^ took ' 
the last obstacle out of his path to prosperity 
again — and not only this, they gave him means 
to keep his family in comfort, while he was 
collecting his energies for another effort in life. 
Poor fellow ! well migl^ his tongue refuse to 
do its office, and his eyes £ush with tears of re- 
pentance and subdued feeling. 
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The sielling iBfluexiQ^ ^ Jkxo^BS . Imm^ 
out of the fcdlowing in^idmt, which beautifUUsi 
illustrates the object c^ this chapter* Abp^t fl 
century siuce^ a comic author employed an hUt 
tor» "celebrated for miinicry/' to visit th^ cel^^ 
brated Dr. Woodward, of JBuglatUd, for the puxr 
pobe of gaimng a knowledge of hiatoauner^ 
person and awkward delivery. The .o^q<}( 
wn0» tQ create laughter by having, the actor mx^ 
m\c the doctor, on the stage. To ajccomplisb 
tlnsy the actor, in the dress of a count^max^^ 
waited upon the doctor^ declarii^g that his wiif 
was sorely afflicted with diseases, and amazed 
him by stating that she was borne down with 
to oppressive burthen of accumula;ted pelins of 
the most opposite nature. After having gained 
the knowledge he wished, the actor awkwardly 
. offered a guinea to the doctor as a fee. ^' Ptit 
up thy money, poor fellow," cried the doctor, 
*•* put up thy money. Thou hast need of idl 
thy cash and all thy patience too, widi sueb a 
bundle of diseases tied to thy back/' The att- 
tor returned to the author, and gave ^eh a eoft- 
rect and ludicrous imitation of the doctor, that 
bis employer absolutely scteamed with delight. 
But it appears that the kindness of the doctor 
liad a very different effect fifom what the author . 
anticipated; for the mimic petrified him,»by 
declaring, in the voice of warm and subdued 
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feelittg, ** that he woald sootier die than pros- 
titute his talents to the renderiiig such genuine^ 
humanity a public laughing-stock."* Had the 
doctor treated him harshly and unkindly, it 
would undoubtedly have given the mimic un- 
b6ttnded satisfaction to cover him with ridicule. 
But to imitate the man who had used him with 
such tender kindness, for the purpose of minis- 
tering to the laughs of an unthinking rabble, 
was beyond his power^-bis feelings would not 
r permit him — ^he was completely overcome by 
the commisseration of the doctor. 

In the light of these facts, every person must 
perceive the efficacy and power of the divine 
principle, ** overcome evil with good" — and 
must admit, that as God has given it to us, and 
the Saviour made it the leading precept of his 
systetp, as well as the guide of his holy life, so, 
we should not only write it with indelible re- 
membrance upon our hearts, but we should also 
act according to its dictates and direction. To- 
wards all who come within the reach of our in- 
fluence, it should be exercised. If used rightly, 
it will be found a key which will open the 
heaits of all around us, giving us a place in 
their affections. It will disarm anger of its 

*I im indebCtd for this fact, to the Penny Magazine, toI- 
9ioei,p.808. 
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power, hatred of its sUng, enmitj of its oppoet- 
tion, and sarcaun of its malice. It will mako 
tke communion of husband and wife more ten- 
der — ^it will secure the obedience of children*- 
it will make the ties of friendship strong — ^it 
will turn enmity into tender feeling — ^it will 
minister to the widow and orphan in the pitiless 
storms of winter — and it will look to the com- 
fort of the dumb beasts who serve us, saving 
them from cruelty, and insuring them good 
treatment. All this it will do, if practiced. 
And' need it be said, that it is the duty of every 
person to be guided in action, by the Christian 
bw, " overcome evil with good V* 
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* Such' is the power of mighty loYe.*'*-Diln>BV. 

" Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve, or sinew, or the sway 
' Of magic potent over sun •and star, > ' 
la loTe/'-rWoMAS^oaTS, 



There is atill another scene in human life, 
where the law of kindness is producing the 
most extraordinary results — ^results which are 
€ontraiy to all former experience. I mean, 
those unfortunate beings whose light of reason 
becomes quenched in madness, and the mode by 
which they are now generally governed. It 
has hitherto been universally believed, that in> 
sane persons must be governed by violence, and 
that such a mode is the only manner in which 
they, can be managed. Hence, in the past his- 
tory of insanity, we find it one account of 
chains, rags, filth and harshness — ^while the vio- 
lent and refractory have been subjected to se- 
vere corporeal punishment, in order to subdue 
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tteib. So that those poor, cfflicted person^ 
'whxme metitiil house vns in diBocvter, not ob^ 
eo^Ted the wo of the utter bkustingof rea- 
mm, hut they were vkiled with cruelty and un- 
-kin^ess. 

But now. Buck views rarely exist. Itis seen 
and admitted, not only that haishness and vio- 
lence aggravate the oomplaint of the inaaae, 
but that it is both neeessary and efficactoas to 
•cast the oil of kindness upon the boisterous 
waters of insanity, and that aoothing manners, 
and mild, interesting objects, gain the attention 
of die poor viodms, and rmider the chances of 
T«oovery move certain and complete. I^ence, 
«t the present day, in most* and I do not know 
but that. in all, of the hospitals fi»r ike insane, 
doe kindest mode of government is . pursued, 
and the whole discipline adopted, is entirely 
the spirit of the law, ''overcome evil with good«'' 
And over the gate of the institution whero the 
most success in curing insane peiBons ]fi numi- 
"fested, there ought always to be written, /'kind- 
ness reigns here." But though kindness is,, or 
«oon will be, the maversal rule of action in re- 
ference to all maniacs, yet these is an instance 
on record, which may even be oaUed a bold 
and daring exhibition of ifs power ; or at least, 
an instance in winch most |»eopIe would have 
hesitated, and even re&sed to adopt it; and 
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oae^ too, where we should hare Expected the 
principle, to utterly and entirely fail. There is 
•a Lunatic Asylum for paupers, in Hanweti, 
England. This asylum was formerly conduct- 
ed on the old principle of violence, confine^ 
ment, chains, strait-jackets, whips asid threats, 
until Dr. Ellis and his wife took charge of the 
establishment. They went into it with the 
brofidest benevolence — ^their only governing 
power was "good sense and kindness;'' iac 
' these were the soul of their system. Th^ de- 
termined to visit every lunatic with leniency 
and liberty. Though such an experiment en- 
dangered their lives, yet, they opened every 
door of the building, and gave its inmates free 
■ access to every part of the asylum, treating 
th»n '' as much as possible as though they were 
sane." The result is ennobling ; after the pur- 
suance of such a course,/^ twenty ytartt no aC" 
cident Jhoppened from ii. Miss Martineau, who 
visited the asylum, after speaking of the mode 
of government there, and the mingling of the 
inmates together, says x-^ 

"I Saw the worst patients in the establish- 
ment, and conversed with them, and was far 
more delighted than surprised to see the effect 
<Qf companionship on those who might be sup- 
posed the most likely to initio each other. 
Soi^e are always in A better st«ta when their 
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eomps&Hnisai^liiiiworses and Ui# right of mo 
iiaa eTidently a softening etkct upon thMB. 
One poor creature, in a paroaiyMn of miMfyy 
«ould not be paBsed by ; and while I wasapoah- 
Ing to her aa she sat, two of the moat noleat 
patients in the ward joined me, and the ao» 
wiped away the scalding tears of the bound auf- 
feret^ while the other told me how * genteel wm 

, education' she had had, and how it grieved thwa 
all to see her there* Why riiould it be sop^ 
posed that the human heart ceases iti yeaniivga 
whenever confusion is introduced among Am 
workings of the brain t And what is sd Ukdy 
to restore order, as allowing their natural ph^ 

* to the affections which can neve( be at vest I 
For those who can not visit Hanwe)l» it may be 
enough to know, that no accident has happened 
among Dr. Ellis' many hundred patients, dur- 
ing the twenty years that he has been their 
guardian; but there has been a far higher satis- 
faction in witnessing and feeling the evident 
security which prevails in the establishment^ 
where the inmates are more like whimsical chil- 
dren, manageable by steadiness, than wretohed 
maniacs, controllable only by force. ' Oh» do 
let me out! Do let me go to my dinner!' 
wailed one in her chamber, who'had been sent 
there because she was not ' weiL enough' fer 
society, in the momhi|'. The ffinnerwbell had 
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niade her wish herself back again among her 
QompaBionB. 'Let m6 out, and I will be 
quiet and gentle/ ' Will you V was the only 
answer when the door was thrown open. In 
an instant she dispersed her, tears, composed 
her face, and walked away like a chidden child. 
The talk of these paupers often abounds in 
oaths when they first enter; but the orderly spi- 
rit of the society soon banishes them. 'I can 
not hear those words/ Mrs. Ellis says ; ' I will 
hear any thing that you have to say in a rea- 
sonable manner. I am in no hurry. I will sit 
down : now let me hear.' No oaths can follow 
an invitation like this, and the habit of using 
them is soon broken."* 

When an individual is cured, and his mental 
house is put in order, he leaves the asylum with 
the most grateful recollections; for so great 
is the attention and kindness there practiced, 
that he feels, when he is uncomfortable, that 
he can return and find a home under the care of 
his old friends. The ''parting blessing" to the 
cured patient, when going to the busy scenes 
of life, accompanied with the affectionate smile 
of Mrs. Ellis, and her kind invitation to return 
" hom^* whenever they are in difficulty, are the 
attractions which make the establishment so de- 

'^iiscellanifBi by H. Martineau, vol. i, pp. 342, 943. 
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iSirftUe to tliein. '*A painter, who had long 
experienced the kindness of Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, 
was grieved to leave them. Some time after 
he had returned to his business in the world, he 
had a typhus fever ; and when he was recover- 
ing, his first desire was to get back into his old 
quarters. * I will go up to the Asylum,* said 
he; * I am sure they will give me a nursing till 
I get strong,* And so they did." Could any 
thing be more delightful than sUch kindness, or 
more refreshing to die mind t Or could per* 
sons exhibit a more magnanimous and Christian 
spirit, dissi Dr. and Mrs. Ellis, in devoting their 
vdiole time to the welfare and comfort of insane 
paupers 1 Pure must have been the feelings 
and motives which actuated them— holy must 
have been their thoughts when dwelling upon 
the results of their labors. Those i^ults are 
extraordinary. For not only does their kind- 
ness and judicious Management firmly win the 
love and gratitude of the insane, but they have 
rendered chains entirely useless, ao that, though 
in 1S34 they had ^Ye hundred and sixty-six pa- 
tients, there were only ten whose arms it was 
necessary even to gently confine. So tliatf 
while in many other institutions for the insane, 
there are heard bowlings, screeches, the rattling 
of chainSf and the utmost extent of human wo, 
yet here all is p^ace, freedom^and comparative 
d2 
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0t joi f iMML And what ia more extraordbary 
Btall, 18, ttiat under their management, nmeiff out 
ef moeiy Jatmittd paiimU are euredf and again 
hieaaed with reason. 

AnoUier moat noble illustration of the law ol 
kindness as a power to subdue and soften in* 
sanity, is found in a scene wbkh occurred in 
Ae Bedlam or Mad House of Paris. The ao- 
count of it is extracted firom a letter read at the 
Aeadmny of Sciences, by a son of the celebrated 
Pinel, who was, as I suppose (rosii the aecomit, 
keeper or head overseer in the Bicetro. 

^< Towards the end of 179!?, Finely after hav- 
ing maily times urged lite goremment to allow 
has to unohain the miodaios of the Bicetre, but 
in Tain, w^nt himself lo the authorities, and with 
much earnestness and warmth, advocated the 
removal of this mom^rous abuse. Couthon, a 
member of the Commune, gave way to M. Pi- 
nel's arguments, and agreed to meet him at the 
Bioetre. Oouthon then interrogated those who 
were chained, but the abuse he received, and. 
the. confused sounds of cries, vociferationil^ and 
danking of chains, in the filthy and damp cells, 
made him jnecoil irom Pinel's proposition. — 
VYott 909;$ do what you vnU wi^ them,' said 
he^ ' but I fear you wiU become their victim.' 
Hnel instantly commenced his ^mde^rtaking. 
Theaa Wttsd i^ut fiity whom he considered 
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nught, without danger to the odiers, be im* 
chBmed; and he began by releaaing twelve^ 
with the sole preeaation of haTing previousljr 
prepared the aame number of strong waiMooetOv 
widi long sleeves, whidi could be tied b^iuul 
the back if necessary. 

" The first man on whom the experiment 
was to be triedj was an English captain, whose 
history no one knew, 4U he had hem in chaim 
far^ yeoTM, He was thought to be one of the 
most fiirious amcmg them. His keepers ap« 
preached lum with caution, as he had, in a fit 
of fury, killed one of them on the spot, with e 
blow from his manacles. He was chained more 
vigorously than any of jtbe others. Pinel en- 
tered bis cell unattended, and calmly said, 
' Captmn» I will order your chains to be taken 
off, and give you liberty to walk in thecourt, if 
you will promise me to behave well, and injuro 
no one.' * * Yes, I promise you,' said the ma- 
nia^ ' but you are laughing at me-*you are ell 
too mudi afraid of me.' ' I have six men,' said 
Pinel, * Teadj to eafi^rce my commands, if ne- 
cessary. Believe me, then, on my word» I will 
give you your liberty, if you will put on this 
waistcoat.' He submitted to this wiHingly, 
without a word. His chains were removed, and 
the keepers retired, leaving the door opeo. He 
raised himsdf many times frem his seat, but ieU 
d3 
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back VLgoxa on it ; for he imd boon in a fitting 
posture so long, that he had lost the use of his 
legs. In a quarter of an hour, he succeeded iii 
m{iintaining his balance, and with tottering 
steps, came to the door of his dark cell. His 
first look was at the sky, and he cried out en- 
thusiastically, * How beautiful!' During the 
rest of the day he was constantly in motion, 
walking up and down the staircases, and utter* 
ing short exclamations of delight. In the even- 
ing he returned of his own accord into hid 
cell, where a better bed than he had been 
i^ccustomed to, had been prepared for him, 
and he slept tranquilly. During the two 
succeeding years which he spent in the Bi* 
cetre, he had no return of his previous pa- 
roxysms, but even rendered himself useful, by 
exercising a kind of authority over the insane 
patients, whom he ruled in his own fashion. 

** The next unfortunate being whom Pinel 
visited, was a soldier of the French Guards, 
whose only fault was drunkenness ; when once 
he lost his self-command by drink, he became 
quarrelsome and violent, and the more danger- 
ous ftx>m his great bodily strength. From his 
fi'equent excesses, he had been discharged from 
his corps, and he speedily dissipated his scanty 
means* Disgrace .and misery so depressed 
liim, that he became insane ; in his paroxysms. 
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be boKeved himself a general,. and fougfat those 
who would not acknowledge his rank. After a 
fiirieits struggle of this sort, he was brought to 
|he Bicetre in a state of great excitement. He 
^lad now beeM> chained far ten ytart^ and with 
greater care than the others, from his having 
frequently broken his chains with his hands 
only* Once, when he broke loose, he defied all 
Us keepers to enter his cell until they had each 
passed under hict legs ; and he compelled eight 
men to obey this strange command. Pinel, ia 
hb previous visits to him, regarded him as a 
man of original good- nature, but under esccUe- 
ment ince^Mndy kept up by cruel treaimeni; uid 
he had promised speedily to ameliorate hiB con- 
dition, which promise alone had made him more 
calm. Now he announced to him that he should 
be chained no longer. And to prove that he 
had confidence in him, and believed him to be a 
man capable of better things, he cjslled npon 
lim to assist in releasing those others who had 
not reason like himself; and promised, if he 
conducted himself well, to take him into his 
own service. The change was sudden and 
complete. No sooner was he liberated, than 
he became attentive, foUowing with his eye 
every motion of Pinel, and executing his ordere 
with much address and promptness ; he spoke 
kindly and reasonably to the other patients, and 
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dm^bg the rest of his H&, was eniif^^f dev&ted 
to his deliverer. And * I can never hear widi* 
eut emotion/ says Pivel's son, 'the'naawf of 
this man» who» some years after this oocurrenee^ 
shared with me the games of my clnkihoocl^ 
and to whom I shall feel always attached*' 

** In the next oell wbre three Frussiiaa sol* 
^n^who had beenmchaim^Jkr mamy years^ bne 
on what aeconnt no one knew. They were» as 
general, calm and inoffensiye, becoming an^ 
mated only when conversing together in their 
own language, wUch was unintelligible to 
others. They were afiowed the only consols* 
tioa of whidi they appeared sensible-'-4o Ht^ 
together. The preparadons ti^en to release 
them, alarmed them, as they imagined the 
keepers had come to in;^iet new ievetipUa ; and 
they opposed tfaem Tiolenlly, when rsmoYing 
their iroas^ When released,^ they were not 
wi^g to leave their prtsoov and remained i» 
their habitual posture. Either grief or loss of 
inlellect, rendered them indifferent to libetty:;. 

^ Near them was an old priest, who was pee^ 
sessed with the ideal that he was Christ ; hie , 
ap^aranoe indicated the yanity of hie belief; 
he was grave and solemn, his smile soft, and at 
the same time severe, repelBng all familisprity ; 
Ins hair was kmg, and hung on each side of his 
&oie, which was pale, intelligent, and resigned. 
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On his being once taunted tHth a question, that 
' if he was Christ, he could break his chains/ 
he solemnly replied, ' Frustra tmtaris Dami- 
num tuumJ His whole life was a romance of 
religious excitement. He undertook, on foot, 
pilgrimages to Cologne and Rome, and made a' 
Toyage to America for the purpose of conyert- 
ing the Indians : his dominant idea became 
changed kito actual mania, and on his return to 
France, he announced himself as the Saviour. 
He was taken by the police before the arch- 
bishop of Paris, by whose orders he was con* 
fined in the Bicetre, as either impious or insane. 
His Iiands and feet weip^ loaded with heam^ chmns^ 
and during twelve years he bore with exemplary 
patience nwrtyrdom and constant sarcasms. 
Pinel did not attempt to reason with him, but 
ordered him to be unchained in silence, direct-' 
ing, at the same time, that every one should 
imitate the old man's reserve, and never speak 
to him. This order was rigorously observed, 
txk^ produced on the patient a more decided effect 
than either chains or the dmgeon ; he became 
humiliated by this unusual isolation, and, after 
hesitating a long time, gradually inti educed 
himself to the society of the other patients. 
From this time, his notions became more just 
and sensible, and in less than a year he acknow- 
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Ifidged Ae abnir£ty of his peevioufl piepcHh 
sesaion, andwufi dismissed from the Bieotra. 

'^ In the course of a few dayav PiubI re2ag»a(2 
Jifiy-ihrte nMadaes from their dkaim; among 
them wore mea of all conditions and coantriea ; 
workmen, merchanta, soldiers^ lawyers, etc* 
The result was beyond hia hopes. Tranquillity 
and harmony sueceeded to tumult and disonder; 
and the whole discipline was marked with a.ro' 
gularity and kindness, which had the most &- 
vorable eifeet on the insane themselTes, render* 
ing eoe» the most fasrwus more trctctoMeJ^* 

To these cases, we might add many mone 
selected from the Lunatic institutions of out 
own country, especially tk)se at Chadestown 
and Worcester, Mass, But those instances al« 
loady presented, are sufficient for my purpose* 
In tbem« the mightiness of the law of kindness 
is strikingly apparent* It had not to deal with 
the wise, the reasonable, and the Christianized-^ 
those who undei»tood its divine origin, and felt; 
its requirements. But it came in contact witk 
the insane-^those whose mental light had been 
quenched in the boisterous wafers of madness^, 
and the star of whose reason had set in dark* 
ness ; those who could not appreciate the influf^ 
enbes and tendencies of kindness ; those who 

*1 am indeoted for this extract, to one of the Reports of the 
Boston Prison Disciplioe Society. 
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kad: been confined and chained for a number of 
yeftt8-<^v?ho had been rendered fierce by ill 
treatment, and whose insanity had been aggra* 
vated by violence*. And what was the result 
of the operations of this law T It made the 
Monny maniac gentle as a child ; it. hushed 
|rtexcing screeches into softness; it changed 
violent opposition into obedience ; it gare com<^ 
pacadve happiness to those whose previous days 
•f insanity were not relieved by a single spot 
of pleasure.. And how did it efiect this ? It 
reared no chilly dungeon, gloomy with filth and 
damp straw ;. it threw no chains upon the limbs 
of those who came under its charge ; it uttered 
no threats ; it wieldedno lash. It castthe oU of 
gentleness upon the raging waves of violence ; 
it wove its web of silk around the bitter and 
blighted soul ; it threw its light into \nental 
darkness ; and it knocked gently for admittaUce 
into the fleshly house which was deprived of its 
lamp of reason. And, lo ! not only did insanity 
bow to its holy influence, but in almost every 
instance, it succeeded in re-arranging the dis- 
turbed brain, and in replacing the light of rea- 
son in its socket, to fit and prepare its subject 
once more for the varied duties of human life. 
Oh, if aught is wanting to convince the skepti- 
cal of the power of kindness, it is found here i 
For if that law will subdue the maniac, calm 
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, down the raging storm of insanity, and render 
the poor victim of dethroned reason, as mild 
and obedient as a child, it certainly will have a 
powerful influence over those who are sane, 
whatever may be their situation. If Deity has 
so constituted his creature, that violent madness 
will bow before the law of- kindness, we may 
well believe, that in reference to sane men, it is 
far the best to obey the direction of his inspired 
servant, " If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if 
he thirst, give him drink ; for, in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head," illustrated, 
as it is, by the conduct of the Baviour, who for 
his enemies prayed) ** FaUier, forgive them } 
for they know not what they do.*' 



CHAPTER VI. 



KINDNESS AND CRIBIB. 

" Tlie 8«eret of the Bueeess of the Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, is its use of the great principle of the Gospel—- loye to 
the gailt3r."--FAitoa DisciPLiJiK RxPOST. 

There is yet another department of human 
life, in which the law of kindness is acquiring 
extensive and powerful influence. I have re- 
ference to criminals — ^those victims of vice who 
break the laws of society, and consequently 
endure the penalties attached to those laws. 
In times past, criminals have been visited with 
constant severity, and in multitudes of instances, 
with positive cruelty. And at the present day, 
it is not only the fact in many prisons, that pri- 
soners, in order to subdue them, are subjected 
to vindictive and frequent corporeal punish- 
ments^but multitudes of people still cherish the 
erroneous notion, that prisoners can not be con- 
trolled in any other manner than by unrelenting 
severity. This, however, is a fatal nfistake. 
For, in every instance in which kindness has 
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heejik properly exhibited in goveming criminals, 
it has not failed, but has succeeded in its object. 
And not only is the divine view that the law of 
overcoming evil with good, is th^ noblest power 
which can be exerted in subduing criminals, 
but a large portion of the civilized world is as- 
senting to the fact, that we should ** love the 
enemies" of State as well as of individuals. 
That such a flEict is the genial dew to fertilize 
the barren heart, the key to unlock the hidden 
feeling, the magnet to attract the love of the 
hardened soul, there are many touching inci- 
dents to prove; some of which will he in- 
tn^duced. 

During the Irirfi Bebellion, in 1798, Joseph 
Holt, one of the rebel generals, was taken by 
the government authority, hi consequence of 
his goodness of character,* which excited even 
tile respect of those against whom he rebelled, 
he veas saved from capital punishment, and was 
transported to New South Wales. After his 
arrival, he was ^nployed as overseer on the es- 
tate of a Mr. Cox, and had forty-five convicts 
and twenty-five freemen under his guidance. 

*Thf commutation of hU sentence from death to tranapor- 
talion, waa brought about by the kindneas which Holt extend- 
ed to a cafttire officer, who waa aboat to be slain by the re- 
bels; H^t interfered, and aaved his life. The mfluence 
^t^ ^M officer fyosseased, enabled Um to deliver Holt from 
a diagtaceful execudoti. 
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These eoniriots met «t his hands nothtag hot 
kindiiess and oonfidence, and the result is ^ven 
in his memoirs, pnUished in London, in the 
year 18S8. 

**As to the convicts, there was a certain 
quantity of woric, which, by the government 
regulations, they must do in a given time, and 
this may be given to them by the day, week, ^r 
month, as you pleased, and Uiey mnst be paid a 
certain price for all the work they did beyond 
a certain qnantity. If they were idle, and did 
not do the regulated quantity of work, it was 
only necessary to take them before a magistrate, 
and he would order them twenty-five lashes of 
the cat on their backs, for the first offence* fifty 
fi>r the seoond, and so on ; and if that would 
not do, they were at last put into a jail-gang, and 
made to work in irons from morning till night* 

" In order to keep them honest, I paid them 
fully and fiiirly for every thing they did beycmd 
their stipulated task, al the same time I paid 
the fi!«emen ; and if I though the rations not 
sufficient fdr their coi)[ifi>rtaUe support, I issued 
to each man six pounds of wheat, fourteen of 
potatoes, and one of pork, in addition. By this 
means die men were well fed, fin: the old say- 
ing is tr]ae: * Hunger vrill break tlnt^ugh stone 
walls ;' and U i$ all namenae to make U/wfir 
MUnrioimg wm» When «ny article was stolen 
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from me, I tnstantfy paraded all bandB, and told 
them that if it was not restored in a given time, 
I Wuldrstop all extra allowances and indul^ 
gences : ' the thief/ said I, ' is a disgrace to the 
establishment, and all employed in it; let the 
honest men find him out, and punish him among 
yourselves ; do not let it be said that the fiog- 
ger ever polluted this place by his presence* 
You all know the advantages you enjoy above 
gangs on any other estate in the colony; do 
not, then, throw them away. Do not let me 
know who the thief is, but punish him by your 
own verdict/ I then dismissed them. 

''The transports would say among them- 
selves, that toha$^ I had told them teas aU right. . 
* We won't', they would reason, 'be pusfidied 
because there happens to be an ungrateful thief 
among us/ They then called a jury, end en* 
tered into an investigation, and on all occasions . 
succeeded in detecting and punishing the of* 
fender. I was, by this line of conduct, secure 
from plunder; and the disgusting operation, 
of flaying a man alive, with a cat-o'-nine-tails, 
did not disgrace the farms under my superin- 
tendence. Mr. Cox said one day to me, ' Pray, 
Joseph, how is it that you never have to bring 
your men to punishment 1 You have more un** 
der you I believe than any mah in the colony, 
and, to the surprise of ill, you have nev^. had 
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one flogged^ or indeed have made a complauit 
against one; they look well, and appear con- 
tented, and even happy/ ' Sir/ said I, ' I have 
studied human nature more than books. I had 
the management of many more men in my own 
country, and I was always rigidly just to them. 
I never oppressed them, or suffered them to 
cheat their employers or each other. They 
knew, if they did their duty, they would be well 
treated, and if not, sent to the right about. I 
follow the same course with the men here..«.Ml 
should think myself very ill qualified to act as 
your overseer, ^ere I to have a man or two 
flogged every week. Besides the horrible in- 
humanity of the practice, the loss of a man's 
week or fortnight's work, will not be a trifle in 
a year, at twelve and sixpence per week ; for a 
man who gets the cat, is incapable of work till 
his back is well ; so, in prudence, as well as in 
Christian charity, it is best to treat our * fellow- 
creatures like men, although they may be de- 
graded to the state of convict slaves/ " 

Mr. Holt also gives an account of Colonel 
Collins, who was governor of the settlement at 
the Derwent river, in Van Dieman's Land, 
from 1804 till his death in 1810, whose conduct 
furnishes a most admirable illustration of the 
influence of kindness. ** This gentleman had 
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Uie good willy the good wishesi and the good 
wotd of every one in the settlemeii^ His co&« 
duet was exemplary, and his disposition most 
humane* His tieatment of the runaway con- 
victB was conciliatory, and eren kind. He 
would go into the forests, among the natives^ to 
allow these poor creatures, the runaways, an 
opportunity of returning to their former condi- 
tion ; aird, half dead with cold and hunger, they 
would come and drop on their knees befoire 
him, imploring pardon for their behariour. 
'Well,' he would say to them, * now that you 
have lived in the bush, do you think the change 
you made, was for the better t Are you sorry 
for what you have done V * Yes, Sir.' * And 
will you promise never to go away again t' 
* Never, Sir.' *Oo to the storekeeper, then/ 
the benevolent Collins would say, 'and get a 
suit c^ slops and your week's ration, and then 
go to the overseer, and attend your work. I 
give you my pardon ; bi^t, remember, that I ex- 
pect you will keep your promise to me." All 
this was genuine kindness, and the result was 
peculiarly pleasing and excellent. "I have 
been assured," says Mr. Holt, ** that there was 
lew erme, and mueh fewer Jhultg commitM 
among thepeopie, under Governor Collins, than 
in any other settlement ; which I think is a 
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clear i>rcx>f that ihei^y and httnmiiity are the 

best policy."* --^ -- 

Another instance of the extraordinary infla-^ . 
ence of interest, in the welfare of^ and kindness \ 
to prisoners y is found in the conduct of an En- 
glish lady, Mrs. Tatnall, wife of the keeper of 
Warwick Gaol. At the age of twenty-four, 
and on the third of March, 1803, she was mar- 
ried, and on the same day went to her husband's 
abode. But the wretchedness of the gaol, and 
the misery seen in it, made greater by contrast 
with the quiet home which she had left, so filled 
her with despair, that, on one occasion, when 
her husband was absent, she returned to her 
ftther's house— and it required all her husband's 
power of rc^ason and solicitation, to induce her 
to return with him. After witnessing the bad 
habits, the proftinity, the wretchedness mani- 
fested by the prisoners, who were of all ages 
and sexes, the thought occurred to her,whe^er * 
she might not be able to efl^ some degree of 
reformation, at least, in the thoughts, manners, 
and conduct of convicts. This thought was im- 
mediately rieduced to practice, and for tioenty* 
five yean did this adn(iirable woman persevere 
in it, st^rrounded by the blessedness arising 
from conduct which flowed from the purest 

*For tbesa extxactt, J am indebted to Chf mbers' Edinbnrg^ 

Journal, for Juno l«th", 1838. . • . *" 

E 
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sp^g.of kiiicliie$4. , i^b^ co^naeBced b^r labors 
by reading the Bible and prayers to the prisoo- 
ersy until, afier a tiioe^ she bad securc^d their 
at^Dtipn and confidenca* She then introduced 
the ineansof induatry, so that the convicts 
sbbuld not be left to the influence of idleness. 
And, in addition^ after a long struggle witb 
gr^ difficulties, a school was opened throu^ 
h^r exertions, fpr the boys and girls, that they 
n](^ht be redeeined firom the influence of igno- 
rs^e, and consequently be better guarded! 
against the seductions of vice. By this judi^ 
djOtts kindness, Mrs« TatnaU obtained strong 
power oyer the aflections of the convicts, espe- 
cially of the boys and the girk, wbo be(;ame so 
rei^enerated ^om the depravity into which igno- . 
npice and crime had thrown them, ^ to return 
a.kiiiflred re^fiponse.to.the.ycf^ce of her good*, 
n^, ;As an.e3tfM3?pleof tbe great regard and 
loyf» lybich th/^y ,cberMbed for their benefac-', 
txpss, the foUpwing affecting relation of th^. 
death of two of the boys, given in Mrs. TatnalFs 
own language^ is full of meaning. 

"Two littlf boys, the one thirt^n, the other 
fourteen years of age, were brought to the pri- 
son. Both were in the last stage of consump- 
tion, emaciated, and destitute of clothing. Nei- 
ther had any remembrance of their parents; 
fiiey bad b^en left destitdte. at too eariy ^n age 
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to knonr who or wkat tke bebgs were to wtem 
they owed their birth, and had been in the habit 
of wandering about during the day^ sabsistiiig 
on precarious charity and theft. Their nights 
had been passed near a brick*kUn. I watched, 
I may say, with a mother's care, the progress 
of the disease, and administered all the litOe 
4M>mforts in my power to bestow. Such had 
been their extreme destitution, that it was with 
great difficulty they were made to believe thisit 
«ome sheets hanging at the fire, were intended 
for their use. After. their removal to the infir- 
mary, a few weeks terminated their lives. The 
night previous to the death of the first, he asked 
repeatbdly how long it would be before the 
clock struck nine, (the hour at which I usually 
went to see them.) On entering the room,! 
perceived a marked alteration in his appear- 
ance. When I was seated by his bed, he put 
out his emaciated hands, wished to be n^sed, 
laid his head on my shoulder, looked at me with 
a smile of delight, then kissed me, and instantly 
expired. The other poor child departed in the 
same hc^py, composed manner, a few days 
after.'^* 

Thus did this admitable woman become, as it 
were, the kind mother of the degraded and de- 

*Peany MAgizine, vol. W, p. 184. 
k2 
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prated. And by meeting them with tender aET* 
fection; she aroused the long dormant and bet- 
ter feelings of their nature, called out the gene- 
rous capacities of their souls, while, at the same 
time, their bad habits and desires were repress- 
ed| jBmd love for virtue excited and strengthened. 
Nor was this the entire result of her noble con- 
duct and its consequences upon convicts. She 
procured the establishment of an asylum for 
■■ boys who becaine reformed^ where they contin- 
! lied untilthey could be put out to good places. 

She procured schools for the young convicts 
of both sexes. She effected a separation of 
the untried from the tried prisoners, of the 
young from the old^ of the less guilty from the 
^depraved, and furnished them all with means of 
industry, that their thoughts might be drawn 
from sin to the benefits and pleasures of useful- 
ness. Yet all this was gradually effected by 
her practice of the law of kindness ; for had 
she used harshness and blows, the convicts un- 
4er her charge would have been hardened in 
tneir wickedness, and sullenly resisted every 
effort for their improvement. WelUdid she 
deserve the silver teapot and stand, which 
the magistrates presented her, "in acknow- 
ledgement of her meritorious conduct to the 
persons in the gaol/', And well is she worthy 
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the prayers of the phQantfaxopic and the ble 
ings of the unfortunate. _ 

There is another case to be exhibited, wliic^ ^ 
must convince the most skeptical, that the law ^ 
of kindness is almost omnipotent in subduing 
even violent convicts, and in producing refor- 
mation among them. In 1815 there were nearly 
three hundred women imprisoned in Newgate, 
London, some untried, some under sentence of 
death, some condemned to transportation, while 
all were sent there for every form and stage of 
erime. Their condition was most deplorable-— 
the darkest wickedness was practiced among 
them^-the pockets of visitors were robbed by 
them, and they were so violent, that even the 
governor of the prison was loth to go among 
them. Mrs. Fry, a benevolent lady of the de- 
nomination of Friends, on hearing of their ' 
condition, was induced to examine their situa- 
tion. After this visit, when writing to a friend, 
she said, ''AH I tell thee, is a faint picture of 
the reality ; the filth, the closeness of the rooms, 
tiie ferocious manners, and the abandoned wick- 
edness which every thing bespoke, are quite in- / 
describable." In 1816, she succeeded in asso- 
ciating with herself twelve ladies, eleven of 
tkem Friends, for the avowed purpose of re- 
forming the degraded females of Newgate pri- 
jKm. In the exeontion of this ennobling object^ 
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lihey pttt BBiAe all 6evieait]r> and atsumeddiG law 
of kindness, and with hearts overflowing with 
loVe for the sinful subjects of their care, they 
commenced the experiment. Of that exp^- 
ment ''it was predicted, and by many, too, 
whose wisdom and b^ierolence added weight 
t6 their opinions, that those who had set at d^- 
,4Mne€ the law of the land, uriih aU Ua terrors, 
would very speedUy revolt Jrom am, authority 
9t>hieh had nothing to eM/brce it, ofnd nothmg more 
to recommend it than its simplicity and gende- 
ness.'* The result, however, proved this pre- 
diction unfounded in every particular. 

In the short period of one month, under the 
admonitions and kindness of these ladies, in 
conjunction with the school of knowledge and 
industry which they established, a complete re- 
volution was established in Newgate. So that 
when the Lord Mayor, the sherifls, and several 
of the aldermen of London, visited the prison, 
the attention, the cleanly dreeS and appearance, 
the respect and obedience^ as well as the pro- 
priety and decency of all the female convicts, 
filled them with admiration and wonder at the 
beneficial efiects which had been produced in «o 
abort a period. And when any of their number 
were takea to be. transported to Botany Bay, 
instead of breaking every thing inside of their 
prison, «Bd warching off with every indicatioB 
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of «r bold and reckless depravity, as was formerly 
the case, they now parted from their com- 
peinioiis with decorum and tears, and with deep 
gratitude to the ladies who had watched over 
them. All these results were produced by 
mercy. "- 1 found," says a visitor to Newgate, 
''that the ladies ruled by the law ofkindness^-wTii- 
ten in their hearts, and displayed in their ac- 
tions. They spoke to the prisoners with afiec* 
tion and prudence. , These had long been 
rejected by all reputable society. It was long 
since they had heard the voice of real compas- 
sion, or seen the example of real virtue. They 
had steeled their minds against the terrors of 
puniishment, but they were melted at the warn- 
ing voice of those who felt for their sorrows, 
while they gently reproved their misdeeds." 

The grand jury of London, after their visit to 
Newgate, in 1818, nMide a "report to the court 
dt the Old Bailey.*' After enumerating the 
blessings produced by the actions of Mrs. Fry 
and her friends, the report says, *.* If the prin- 
ciples which govern her regulations, were 
adopted towards the males as well as females, 
it would be the means qfcanveriing a prison into 
a school of reform ; and instead of sending crimi- 
nals back into the toorld hardened in vice and de- 
jpramty^ they would he repentant^ and prohaMy 
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became useful memhere ofeodetyy^ In this case, 
we have a full exhibition of the law of kindnew. 
And the results produced, were npt only unexr 
pected, but they prove that when Christ said, 
'* love your enemies/* he uttered a precept di*^ 
vine in its nature, and holy in its influence^ 
never failing, when rightly exercised, to subdue-. 
the hardest heart, aod to reform the most- 
abandoned sinner. Oh, how well might the^ 
words in reality be addressed to Mrs. Fry, 
which are put in the mouth of a depraved fe** 
male, who, in Boz's " Oliver Twist," is repre- 
sented as saying to a lovely girl whose kindness 
bad melted her into tears — '' Oh, lady, lady," 
she said, clasping her hands passionately beforsr 
her face\ " if there was more like you, these 
would be fewer like me— there would-— there 
WQjild I" 

There is an instance, however, in our own 
land, which, as it exhibits the efficacy of the law 
of kindness in reference to criminals, goes very 
far in proving tbat it should be exercised in 
every prison. This instance is manifested by 
Captain Pillsbury, who has charge of the Wea- 
rbersfield Prison, in Connecticut. Previous to 
the establishment of the prison in Weathersfield, 
the treatment of convicts in the old Newgate 

^These extracts ar« uken from a work entitlod, "Noble 
Deeds of Women"— Art., Benevolence. 
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prisoQ^waa most cruel, belonging only to an 
age of ignorance atid barbarity. The rooms 
were filthy, whipping was frequent and severe,, 
while many of the convicts were kept con* 
lainually in irons. This state of things was not 
only detrimental to industry, for the. institution 
run the State in debt every year, but its effect 
upon the temper ot the convicts, was very inju- 
rious, producing iii them a " a deep-rooted and 
settled malignity." And there were so many 
recommitments to this and other prisons, of 
convicts who had been sentenced to it in the 
first instance, as to demonstrate that such treat- 
ment did not produce reformiation.* But when 
Captain Pillsbury took charge of the new pri- 
son in Weathersfielcl, and the convicts were 
removed to it from Newgate, he instituted a very 
different course of treatment. He was kind 
in every respect, yet inflexibly firm in the dis- 
charge of his duty. He substituted the law of 
kindness for severity. "He mingles authority 
and afiection. in his government and instruc- 
tions, so that the principles of obedience and 
affection flow almost spontaneously towards him 
from the hearts of the convicts." The conse- 
quences of such a course, were immediate and 
obvious. The convicts were liberated from 

*See Third Report of the Prison Discipline Society, p. 166. 
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dieir iroDB, tlieir respect and obedience to the 
Agent were gained^ and the inBtitution began 
to pay for itself by its own labor3.t The suo- 
^ cess of kindness, as practiced by the Agent, is 
nobly exhibited in a few particular instances 
detailed by Mies Martineau, in her work en- 
titled, " Retrospect of Western Travel." 

" The wonderfully successful friend of crimi- 
nals, Captain Pillsbury, of the Weathersfield* 
Prison, has worked on this principle, and owes 
his success to it. His moral power over the 
guilty is so remarkable, that prisonrbreakers 
who can be confined no where else, are sent to 
him to he charmed into staying their term out. 
I was told of his treatment of two such. One 
was a gigantic personage, the terror of the 
country, who had plunged deeper and deeper 
in crime for seventeen years. Captain Pills- 
bury told him when he came, that he hoped he 
would not repeat the attempts to escape which 
he had made elsewhere. 'It will be best/ 
said he, ' that you and I should treat each other 
as well as we can. I will make you as com- 
fortable as I possibly can, and shall be anxious 
to be your friend ; and I hope you will not get 
me into any difficulty on your account. There 
is a cell intended for solitary confinement, but 

tSee Third Report of the Prison Discipline Seciety, p. 166. 
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we have never used it, and I should be sony 
ever to have to turn the key upon any body in 
it. You may range the place as freely as I dor^ 
if you will trust me as I shall trust you/ The 
man was sulky, and for weeks showed only Teiy 
gradual symptoms of softening under the op^ 
ration of Captain Fiilsbury's cheerful confidence. 
At length, information was given to the Captain, 
of this man's intention to break prison. The 
Captain called him, and taxed him with it ; the 
man preserved a gloomy silence. He was told 
that it was now necessary for him to be locked 
up in the solitary cell, and desired to follow the 
Captain, who went first, carrying a lamp in one 
hand and the key in the other. In the narrow- 
est part of the passage, the Captain (who is a 
small, slight man) turned lound and looked in 
the face of the stout criminal. ' Now,' said he, 
'I ask yon whether you have treated me as I 
deserved 1 I have done every thing I could 
think of to make you comfortable; I have trusted 
you, and you have never given me the least con- 
fidence in return, and have even planned to get 
me into difficulty. Is this kind 1 And yet I 
em not bear to lock you up. If I bad the least 
sign that you cared for m e ■ ' The man 
burst into tears. ' Sir,' said he, * I have been a 
very devil these seventeen years ; but you treat 
me like a man.' ' Come, let us go back,' said 
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th^ Os^ptain. The convict had the free rangeef 
the prisou as before. From this hour he began 
to open his heart to the Captain, and cheerfully 
fulfilled his whole term of imprisonment, confid- 
ing, to his friend, as they arose, all impulses to 
violate his trust, and facilities for doipgso which 
he imagined he saw. 

" The other case was of a criminal of the 
same character, who went sq far as to make the 
actual attempt to escape. He fell, and hurt his 
ankle very much. The Captain had him brought 
in and laid on his bed, and the ankle attended to, 
every one .being forbidden to speak a word of 
reproach to the sufferer. The man was sullen, 
and would not say whether the bandaging of 
his: ankle gave him pain or not. This was in 
the night, and every one returned to bed. when 
this was done. But the Captain could. n6t 
sleep. He was distressed at the attempt, and 
thought he could not have fully done his duty 
by any man who would make it. He. was 
afraid the man jvas in great pain. He. rose, 
threw on his gown, and went with a lamp to the 
cell. The prisoner's face was turned to the 
wall, and his eyes were closed, but the traces 
of suffering were not to be mistaken. The 
Captain loosened and replaced the bandage, 
and went for his own pillow to rest the limb 
upon, the man neither speaking nor moving all 
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^e tittle. Jttse when he Wfts shiitting the door^ 
the {>ri«iot)er stagrted tip and called him batik. 
*6tc^, Sir. Was it all to see after tnf aiikie 
that you have got up r 

" 'Yes, it was. I could not sleep for thipk- 
ing of you.' 

" 'And you have never said a word of the 
way I have used you !' 

" ' I do feel hurt with you^ but I don't want 
to call you unUnd while you are suffering as 
you are now.' 

" The man was in an. agony of shame and 
grief. AH he asked was to be trusted <«gain 
when he should biave recovered.. He was free- 
ly trusted, and gave bisvgenerous friend no 
more anxiety on l^Ls behalf. 

** Captain Pillsbury is tiie gent)6ms:n v4io,on 
being told that a desperate prisonet' had sworn 
io murder him,»spieedtly sent fbr him to sh^e 
himt allowing no one to be present Re eydd 
-^Ae man, pbitttedto the tazor, and derfred him 
tlosliaiv« him.. The prisoner's hand tl^embIea, 
biit he went through it very well. Wheii he 
liod done, the Captain said, 'I have been told 
you meant to murder me, but I thoiight I mi^t 
trust you.' 'God bless yon, Sirf you i6ay,' 
.replied the regenerated man. Such is tiie pow- 
er of faith inniatt.^ 
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No indiviiual can avoid t|ie ooncluBion whioh 
flows from these fects, viz., that good vnll over^ 
€ome eoU, . And it can be as little doubted, that 
the fact now to be named, adds strength to tbjs 
conclusion. When Major Goodell took charge 
of the State Prison at Auburn, N. Y., he was 
told that there was one particular convict, who 
was such a desperate villain, that he could not be 
kept in subjection except by the lash. The first 
time Major Goodell met dds convict, was in the 
yard of the prison. He spoke to him kindly, 
inquired of his situation, where he came firom, 
when he entered the prison, and whether he was 
comfortable. The Major then told the convict 
what he had heard concerning the* necessity of 
•diecking his iron and revengeful conduct by the 
lash — ^how he had been mformed that there wiEis 
no o^her me^od of keeping him in awe. 
'* Now," said the Major, '' I do not believe 
this. I believe that you can zj^A will obey the 
xul^s of the prison,' without ipcurridg severe 
whipping. I am placed over this prison, to 
keep you at woiic, and prevent you fi:t>m escap- 
ing — ^to see that the punishment contemplated 
by the laws for crime, is«ezecuted. But I also 
wish to be ypur friend— -to make you just as 
comfortable as your situation will permit. In 
jnstum, I laxpeet that you wUl be a friend to me, 
by obeying the rules of the prisoD> and by per- 
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forming your duty." All this, and much more, 
spoken in kind tone and manner, softened the 
feelings of the conrict, so that he was soon in a 
perfect gush of tears, Kor was this all : from 
that day forward, it was not necessary to strike 
him a blow, for there was not a more faithful 
convict in tlie^prison. 

In all these instances, we perceive the tri- 
umph of benevolence united with firmness. 
And we find it softening the indurated heart, 
melting feelings hardened itulo iron by crime, 
making the bold offender bow in gushing tears 
of sorrow, and sending better thoughts to the 
soul long steeped in iniquity. How touchingly 
the following incident adds proof to this posi- 
tion. Previous to the destruction of the Wal- 
nut street Prison, and before the convicts were 
removed to Moyamensing, the Editoi** of the 
United States Gazette was permitted to visit it, 
which he did in 1835. The extract which we 
give, is taken from the account of his visit. 

"Beneath the eastern wing, projectiiig into* 
the yard of the prison, is a long arched passage, 
dimly lighted with one or two lamps fastened to 
the masonry of the wall. Doorways at the side 
of this long subterranean chamber, opened into 

*Mr. Joaeph R. Cbandler— a gentlfnian who, if w« mav 
judse from many of his articles, possesses as warm and pfai- 
lanthropae fMliaga^ aa his taloota ar« avid^ntly of a high ord«r. 
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dark arched cells, where no ray of light but by 
the door could fiad entrance, and where all that 
is imagined of the solitai^ and subterranean 
dungeon-holes of feudal castles might be fully 
realized. Strong, massy chains were fastened 
to the floor, and the grating, and the thick iron- 
studded doors, now thrown down, showed that 
an attempt at escape must have been futile. No 
prisoner has occupied these horrible abodes for 
nearly forty years. The last prisoner had been 
thrust in for some crime out of the usual course, 
his situation not made known to the keeper, 
and he perished miserably, without being able 
to make his voice heard. What must have been 
the sensations of the poor wretch, thus to feel 
life passing away in the horrors of famine and 
darkness I! The upper rooms on Walnut street 
arie, we believe, chiefly used for the sick, and so 
also with one or two in the rear, JBeyqnd thesf , 
in the upper story; is a series of cells, wherein 
are confined several prisoners for crimes of va- 
rious degrees of atrocity. We passed to this 
place over a kind of bridge, and it seemed to us 
a 'bridge of sighs ;' heavy chains rattled at the 
doors of the corridors that passed between the 
range of cells, and numerous heavy bars were 
removed, and strong locks turned, before the 
iron doors rolled heavy upon their reluctant 
hinges. We could see, through the gratings, 
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tbe miserable prisoner stretched oat upon the 
floor of his narrow abode, little curious to as- 
certain what had caused the disturbance, cer* 
tain that it could not reach through the iron of 
1)is dungeon, or suspend the . steady, galling 
operation of the deep and just vengeance of 
the law.* 

** We paused at the grating of a cell, and th9 
gentleman who accompanied us, spoke to the 
inmajte. The voice was that of kindness, and 
it was evident that the prisoner was used to 
that tone from the keeper. He stepped for- 
ward from the dark rear of the cell, and placed 
himself against the grated door. Ten long 
years had been passed in durance by this ofl^n- 
der against our laws, and a strong iron frame^ 
that had stood up against lyar and the elements^ 
was yielding as a consequence qf inaction. A 
strong light from an open grate in the passage 
where we stood, fell on the pallid features of 
the prisoner, and placed him in bold relief in 
the dark ground of his unlit celL 

" The multitude in the yard and the work* 
shops were busy ; they seemed little different 

'4«. I Vengeaiice' 1 Are oar laws indeed veogeful ? We femr 
tbey are— yeii, even revtng^td in some cases. Oh, Judge oC 
all the earth, may they soon become as thou requirest %a to be — 
ae TJiou art—benevolenu for^ivinKt kiod— rremembering mercy 
amid chastisement. andi^BeekiD^ the reformation of the snfier- 
ed in aH punishments !"«^iiev. A. B. Oroght qfthe M^yatin* %%d 
to, Cftwa. • » 
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from the inmates of an almshouse ; their num^ 
ber and movements prevented reflection ; bat 
here was food for thought. Hope had almost 
ceased with the maii. Sixteen years of his sen- 
tence were yet unexpired, and there was 
scarcely a ground to expect that he would sur- 
vive that period in confinement. With this 
world thus receding, we questioned him of his 
hopes of that towards which he was hastening. 
His mind was clouded; there was a lack 'of 
early favorable impressions, and he seemed to 
share in the common feelings of convicts, that 
his crime had not been more than that of mei! 
who had escaped with less punish^ment, aind 
when we asked him of his sense of guilt towards 
Him who was yet to be his judge, the poor man 
confessed his offences, but so mingled that con-* 
fession virith comparisons of crime, that we 
feared he saw darkly the path of duty; there 
was no complcdnt ; much humility, much sense 
of degradation distinguished his speech, and a 
deep sense of gratitude towards the keeper 
tdio accompanied us, was manifest in his man- 
ner and language. 

** Having answered the questions which he 
put to us on important subjects, with what little 
ability we had, and added the advice which 
mankind are more ready to give than to follow, 
we prepared to depart ; a slight flush came to 
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Ae chedL of the jHrisoner, a» ,fae pisessed hit 
IcHrehead against the bara of his4^ell^ and his hand, 
'which long abseBoe from labor and from light 
had blanched ^o the lu9tre of in&ncy, was thrust 
through the aperture, not boldly to. seise ours* 
not meanly to solicit, but rather as if in the hope 
that accident might fisoror him with a contact. 
Man, leprous with crime, is human'-— and a warm 
touch o£ pity passes with electric swiftness to 
the hearti Tears from that fountain ^at had 
long been deemed dried up, fell fast and heavy 
upon the dimgeon floor. 

'* The keeper had moved aWay from the 
grate, and we were about to follovr, when the 
prisoner said, in a low voice, 

" * One word more, if you please. You seem 
to understand these things. Do. the spirits of 
the departed ever come back to witness the ac- 
tions and situation of the living V 

" * Many people believe it,' we replied, 'and 
the Scripture says that there is 'joy in heaven 
-over a sinner that repenteth' on earth. Itmay^ 
theiefore, be true*' 

'' ' It may be,' said the man. ' My poor, poor 
mother!!'" 

That fearful' imprisonment could not touch 
him— but when the thought came rushing into 
ihis rnind^ that his mother witnessed his situa- 
F 
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/ fKoHf kkB «lligractalidii» mafpri^onmenti and' (sufSms^ 
i^gg) Ma hoiiit felt its power, and he bowed b»< 
hve the shrine of' that mother's memory, who 
had watdied c^er him in infancy, and with par 
taraal fondseas sou^t many methods to seouitt 
Im happiness and weHiskr^ But, though fact 
might be piled upon fact, yet it could not be 
fendeted more demonstrab^ true, f^t the law 
^DYsarootoie evil with good,'' is the cmly correct 
Ivinoiple upon whidi to ionnd all prison diseip 
line intended to cure ofifend^rs, and render them 
useful members of society. Still, notwidistaiwU 
log Christianity, notwithstanding experience 
and humanity,. very many of even American 
prisons carry out their internal regulations sole- 
ly through fear of the whip. And if a prisoner 
infringes a law governing his actions while in 
confinement, hb person is seared with the 
bloody marks of the lash, every stroke of which, 
not only inflicts pain upon his body, but strikes 
degradation and infamy deeper into the soul, 
until the last hope of reformation is extinguish- 
ed. Oh, with all our boasted light and civiliza- 
tion, in many things we grope in darkness 
which belongs to the thirteendi, rather than to 
the nineteeth century. For we give up "the 
holy^ governing power which Christianity puts 
into our hands, and consent to use a barbarism 



whicli 18 charftclerii^ of sn i^ 1»(^igvov*MI 
and cruelty. 

There is an itsporlaiit reason why ofiininalfi 
ahoiild be treated with kiadneas-wbilp »<iff<^fV 
tiie penalty of our 'offended lavfBf which H jM 
often oonaid^ed« The great majority of crili»* 
aalfl are very ignorant, and eonsequenlily hwto 
iSomparatively feeble inoral concepticm*. Then 
are multitudes of persons who, frcni infatiey,ias« 
placed in circqmBtancea beyond their 0D|i1aMd( 
ftnd who aro iacontiiiual contact with iE!nmm,ib$t 
oommttfiinnndearthe'iiifluenceof an.in&tuatsd 
tgnoranee, and ared^praded beoansethey nevev 
faadtn^ans of emei^ng firoai the anoral dadbneiC 
in whieh ftte had dirown tbeni^. As ovidene^ 
of thia position^ let it be remembeared, ftei 
tfaottgh 1518 prboneri: were confined in the 
New Yorki State PiitonB, at Aubom fUid Sing 
&isog, in tlie yearl8i34, yetof thatn»mbHr|6id|r 
nineteen hadrecei?ed a niptfTftore^iintlwiii. ^Aad 
among die IjtO^i committed or held to baai \n 
Bngland and Wales 4>r the year 1836, only ildft 
had receiTed a snpMrior education. A Imge 
minority could neither read nor wijile^ and 
neaiij all the rest wotq ^ety imp^rfSscllysiM^ 
eated. In the Re^itofthe British and Forndgii 
School Society, for 1831 / we ore hiftntied th«i 
eot 6f neatly 7Wpriaoaef* put on trial in iba» 
counliies, npwavds of itao hmd$^ and sixty 



wore as l^^ndratit as Che ssrages of the d^eBert-«^ 
Aej could not read a single letter. Of the 
whole 700; only 150 could write, or even read 
With ense | a6d nearly the whole number w^e 
fotaDy igodrant with regard to the nature and 
oifaHgations of true religion. In the reports 6f 
lim society, for 1832-3, it is affirmed, ** in Sep^ 
tember, 1831, out of fifty prisoners put on trial, 
at B^ord, only fo<^r could read. In, Januaryi 
I8S3, there were in the same prison, )>etwBdn 
fifty and sixty awuting their teials, of whom not 
inose than; tern could j%ad^ and even some: of 
tibose coiild^Bot make out the. sense. of a. sent 
tttiioei, though they knew their letters. At Wis*, 
beach^ in the Isle of Ely, out of nineteen prist 
eoers put on trial» only iias w^re able to read 
and write, and the capita] ounces. w!ere com*, 
mitted byp^rsons in a. state of the most debas- 
ing ignorance.'^* When a jailer was describing 
bis* prisoners to Leig^ Hunt^ he termed them^ 
^*pO0r igTwnmt eteaturetJ* This phrase will 
describe almost ev^ry person convicted of 
crime-r-for : it i» undoubtedly tnie, that the 
irast mojority of those who faU into crime, are 
divined by the most hopeless ignorance to their 
d^praded lot in life. If ow, if these persons had 
been, kindly cherished, in infancy, and had .re* 
e«ived a; good education, perchance among their 

"Aidet M«iiMd lUottbatiiamu 3Sa 
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liumbei' might have been found the statesman, 
the philosopher, the patriot, the philanthropist, 
and the Christian, while all might have been 
useful members of community. But, by neglect 
in youth, by ignorance, by constant companion-^ 
ship with all the vices of low life, and often^ 
times by the pressure of circumstances, multi^ 
tudes become criminals. Such men are truljr 
Unfortunate, and they should be governed by 
kindness, and an exertion made to exalt their 
minds, until they can rise above sin, and disdain 
its chains. And it is my thorough convictionV 
sustained negatively by every instance of cru- 
elty, and affirmatively by every instance of 
kindness, that the inmates of all prisons should 
be folly and constantly governed, in a most en^ 
larged and pure spirit of the divine law, " over- 
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XINDNBaS AND i€$NiMUN€«. 



** €kxl lores firom whole to parte) bat htimaii.aoiil 
Must rise from indmdusl to the whole. 
SelMove but serves the virtaons mhid to wake 
A» the tnftafl pebble stin die peacefol lake; 
The centre moVd, a cirele strait succeeds; 
Another still) and. still another spreads; 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it. will embrace} 
Hift couiitry nexi^and next atl human racie: 
Wide and more wide^ th' overflowings of , the mind ^ 
Take every creature in; of every kind : 
Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blest 
And heaven beholds its image in his breast" 

PoP£*8 Essat oh Man. 



We may take a step still lower in life, v^d 
with safety affirm, that the law of kindness will 
produce the most powerful and enduring obe- 
•diencefrom the enslaved son of Africa, towards 
the mas1;er who governs him. Though the Afri- 
<;ans have been degraded for ages, and bound 
-down in ignorance, so much so, that many per- 
sons have imbibed the erroneous notion, that 
they are incapable of attaining much advance in 
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kiiowledge, oven after a ootisiatit • training rf 
sueceasive generations, yet aurround them wi^ 
kindness, and touch their feelings with love, and 
those feelings will as readily respond to its in* 
fluence, as the string of the harp will respond 
to the touch of the ^nger. The affecting in- 
stance which occurred on board the ilUfated 
steamboat Pulaski, wheiie a alave, regardless of 
himself, was observed making attempts to pre- 
aerve the life of his young master-^this, to- 
gether with many others which might be ad* 
duced, prove Uiat kindttess and humanity will 
touch the heart of the slave, and bind him more 
firmly to his master, than all the terror With 
which he can be surrounded. Miss Martineatt, 
in her work entitled ** Sodety in Amenca,'' 
observes : 

'* Where servants are treated upon a princi- 
ple of justice and kindness, they live on agreea- 
ble terms with their employers, olben for many 
years. But even slaves may be made motie 
nuieful as well as more agreeable eotapanione, 
when treated in such a way as to call forth th^r 
better feelings. ' A kind-hearted gentleman in 
the South, finding that the laws of the State pre- 
4^1ttded his teaching his legacy of ^laves accord* 
ing to the usual methods of edncation,1>ediotigiit 
Inmself at length of the moral training of task- 
work. It succeeded admirably. His slaves 
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iKxm began to work a^ slaves are never, uodet* 
any other arrangement seen to work. Tbeir 
day's task was finished by eleven o'clock. Next 
they began to help one another : the stroi^g be- 
gan to help the weak : first, husband's helped 
^ their wives: then parents helped their children; 
and at length the young began to help ^he old. 
Here was seen the awakening of natural afifec^ 
tions which had lain in a dark sleep.' 

'^ A highly satisfactory experiment upon the 
will, judgment, and talents of a large body of 
fllaves, was mado, a few years ago, by a relative 
of Chief Justice Marshall. This gentleman 
and his lady had attached their negroes to them 
by a long course o£ judicious kindness. At length 
an estate at some distance, was left to the gen- 
tleman, and he saw, with much regret, that it 
was his duty to leave the plantation on which he 
was living. He could not bear the. idea of 
turning over his people to the tender mercies or 
unproved judgment of a strange overseer. He 
.called his negroes together, and told them the 
case* and asked whether they thought they 
could manage the estate themselves. If they 
were willing to undertake the task, they must 
choose an overseer from among themselves, 
provide comfortably for their own wants, and 
remit him the surplus of the profits. The ne* 
groes were full of grief at losing the family, but ^ 
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ivtHlag to ^ what diey gcmhIA do. They iiiii 
911 eleetion for oYorseec^ aad chose the nrnti 
liieir master would h&te pointed out— -decide^ 
the strongest head on the eat^lcu All being tt>> 
ranged, the master left them,, with a partings 
charge to keep their festivals and take their ap- 
pointed holidays, as if he were present. Aftoi^ 
Aome time* he rode over to see how all went ob^ 
choosing a festival day, that he m^t meet 
them in their holiday gaiety. He was surprisr 
ed, on approaching to hear na merritnent ; andb 
on entering the fields, be found his * force' all 
hard at work. As they flocked around him* he 
inquired why they were not making hoUiiay* 
They told him that the crop would suier. in itft 
present state, by the iosa of a day ; and that! 
they had therefore put off their holiday, whicb^ 
however, they meant to take by and bye. Not 
many days after, an express arrived to inform 
the proprietor that there was an laaiUTectionciti 
his estate. He would not heheve it ; dedated 
it impossible, as there waa nobody to riae 
against; but the messenger, who bad. been aem 
by the neighboring gentlemen^ was so coniideiH: 
of the facts, that the master galloped, with the 
utmost speed, to his plantation, arriving as night 
was coming on. As be rode in, a cry of joy: 
arose from his negroes, who pressed round to 
shake hands with him. They were in their ho- 
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lidfty clothes, and had been singing and daiK 
ciBg; they were only enjoying the deferred 
festival* The neighbors hearing the noise on a 
quiet working-day, bad jumped to the conclu>* 
9ton that it was an insurrection. 

' ** There is no catasti^ophe yet to this story. 
When the proprietor related it, he said that no 
trouble had arisen ; and that for some seasons, 
ever since this estate had been wholly in the 
hands of his negroes, it had been more produe* 
tive than it ever was while he managed it 
himself."^ 

We are in the habit of supposing that Africa 
is the most degraded and ignorant country on 
the surface of the globe— and probably it is } 
but there is an eansting case which stands in the 
history of that unfortunate land like a glimmer- 
ing of heaven, and excellently exhibits the pow» 
er of the law, "overcome evil with good." 
While Richard Lander was conducting an ex* 
pedition in Africa, in 1830, £or the purpose of 
discovering the termination of the Niger, he 
speaks of a people scattered all over that ooun< 
tty, called Felatahs. A community of them 
reside in the town of Acba — and unlike the 
rest of the Felatahs, are very quiet, take no part 
in war, are unambitious to gain tenntory, and 
carefully avoid all the quarrels of their neigh- 
bors. The consequence is, that they are highly 
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reipeeted anil esteemed by all around tltem, 
Mrliile they remain entirely unmolested by the 
TOOBt warlike and contentious of the benighted 
African people. And if kindness produces such 
admirable results among the long debased and 
despised sons and daughters of Africa, what 
may it not be expected to do among a more 
enlightened and Christianized people 1 

Every reader of African discovery, will re- 
member the touching incident of kindness which 
so strongly cheered Mungo Park, in an hour of 
•gbom and starvation. It' occurred while he 
■was on his first journey of exploration in Africa. 
M Sego, the capital of Bambarra, he was or- 
dered to a small village to pass the night, not 
having been permitted to enter the city. He 
'wts repulsed with great coldness, and no pro- 
visions having been furnished him, he was with- 
oii hope of obtaining any, as every house was 
shtit against him. While he was preparing to 
pass the night in a tree, an old woman coming 
from the field, compassionated his condition and 
to0k him to her hut, where she procured and 
prepared a fish for his supper. Her maidens, 
wsrmed by genuine tenderness, cheered their 
labors by a song, which Park soon found refoF- 
red to himself. The strain, though in perfect 
simplicity, must have filled him with deep emo- 
itOQ. — "The winds roared and the rains fell. 
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The poor white mail, fakit aaclweiiry, cwm^ttjui 
sat under our tree* He has no mother to brtag^ 
him milk, no wife to grind his com." Ckon» — 
** Let us pity the white man, no mother has h^u*^ 
This instance of pure kindness, adds proof tQ 
die touching testimony which the traveller, Le d- 
yard, bears tothe tenderness of women to the cif* 
flicted. " I have observed/' he says, " that ^iO- 
men in all countries are civil, tender, qbligin g, 
and humane. I never addressed myseJ^F to iheiih 
m the language of decency and friendship, witlh- 
out receiving a decent and friendly aoswe-n 
With man it has often been otherwise, iin 
wandering over the barren plains of inhospit a- 
ble Denmark ; through honest Sweden and iro^ 
aen Lapland ^ rude and churlish Finland ; ma- 
principled Russia, and the wide-ispread regions 
of the wandering Tartar ; if hungry, dry, cold, 
wet, or sick, the women have ever been friendly 
to me, and uniformly so : and to add to this vir^ 
tue, (so worthy the appellation of benevolence,)^ 
these actions have been perfoirmed in so &ee 
and kind a manner, that if I was dry, I draiik 
the sweetest draught — and if hungry, ate tbe 
coarest morsel with a double relish." 

To these instances, the many facts which oc^ 
<pinred during the revoluticm.in St. Domingo^, 
could be added, to give power to these illust;^- 
tioQS. But the facts are too numerous to h^ 
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^jnotod hete ; the jmiiciple develops in them, 
win attelwer my p\itpose. It is tbis-^hati slaves, 
hbwfever degraded, are susceptible of kindness,' 
and rarely 6ver forget iti as was evinced in 
thofi^e cases iiif which slaves who had kil^d masitei^ 
and mistresses, Used their exertions to saVe them 
from' destruction, when nought but blood and^ 
rtiM reigned ^ and in many instances succeeded' 
in' tkeiir object. Thus touchingly denionstra- 
tiikg, that it the com of charity be cast eveh' 
upbH l!he soil of ignoraut hurhan hatui^el it will 
return to its sower a great reward after mahy 
days. * 

There is an instance, howevei-, of the efieiit 
<$f kindheto upon a manumitted slave, which is 
so much to' my purpose, that I must refer to it. 
Joseph Rachel lived in Barbadoes, and ia&er his 
^emancipation kept a retail shop, in which his 
fatmess and gentleness insured' him much cus- 
;tom. Abd his generous natui*6 won him favors 
.from some of the bestpeople, which they would 
not frequently grant to their own color. In the 
greaft fire which happened in 1756, and which 
burned up a large share of the the town, Joseph 
and his property escaped. His kindness was 
manifested by assisting his neighbors. Among 
the rest who suffered, was an individual from 
whom Joseph had, in early life, received many 
favors. Thisindividual was rained by the fire, 
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Ibr his property, being invested in houses, Vf9» 
ilwept away* Joseph commisserat^ig the con- 
dition of his ibnner benefact^or, determined to« 
show his gratitude by assisting him. "Joseph. 
&ad his bond for sixty pounds sterling. ' Un- 
fortunate man V said he, ' this debt shall never 
oonie against thee. I sincerely wish thou 
oouldst settle all thy afiairs as easily ! May not 
the love of gain, especially when, by length of 
lime, thy misfortune shall become fiimiliar to 
me, return Mrith too strong a current, and bear 
down my fellow-feeling before it 1 But for this 
1 have a remedy. Never shalt thou apply for 
the assistance of any friend against my avarice.' 
** He arose, ordered a large account that the 
ftian had with him, to be drawn out ; and in a 
whim that might have called up a smile on the^ 
iiace c^ charity, filled his pipe, sat down again, 
twisted the bond, and lighted his pipe with it. 
While the account was drawing out, be con- 
tinued smoking, in a state of mind that a monarch 
might envy. When it was finished, he went in 
search of his friend, with the discharged account, 
fltnd the mutilated bond in his hand. On meet- 
ing him, he presented the papers to him with 
this address : '.Sir, I am sensibly affected with 
your misfortunes; the obligations I have re^ 
ceived from your family, give ipe a relation to 
every part of it. I know that your inability ta 
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pay what you awe» gives you more uneasinoae 
than the losa of your own substance. That you 
may not be anxious on my account in particur 
lar,. accept of this discharge and the remains of 
your bond. I am overpaid in the satisfaction 
that I feel from having done my duty. I beg 
you to consider this only as a token of the hap- 
piness you will confer on me, whenever you' put 
it in my power to do you a good office.' " 

With these fiausts before us, it is evident thai 
the fowtr to appreciate kindness^ exists in every 
elass of human life^ alnl Mrill always wake into 
adfadty, when kindness rouses it. I know that 
this power is» in muHitades, buried deep in ig- 
norance and cruelty. . But, like the diamond 
from the imountain, it needs only the burnisher 
of intelligent affection^ lo ntake it sh^ne in all 
that native divinity whose eloquence proves that 
God pronouned man (KK)D. But to make the 
fiict still more demonstrative, this chapter wiH 
be closed with an instance, from whose teacl^ 
ing there is no escape. 

No nation on the face of the earth, cherishea 
aucb bitter prejudice and proud contempt for 
other people, as the Chinese ; whose self-styled 
^'celeBtiaV' inh^itants look with most inveterate 
dislike upon 'Vbatbarians,'' as they deaignat(» 
foreigners. And so thoroughly are they.indi>Cf.; 
tiinated intathis prejiidice and oGntcft»pt» dial 
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their prido eames tbem to rejeet almost ewry 
effort which ciTiUzod people have made to gina 
them information in religious and iMnentiiio truth* 
While so carefully have they .wrapped them* 
selves up in that secrecy by which they have 
almost entirely prevented the hated '♦barba- 
rians" &om examining their institutions, that 
their empire is very nearly a sealed book to us. 
But there is one power which, to a certain ex* 
^tent, has melted their iron prejudice, scattered 
their pride, and warmed ^eir hearts with gntti^ 
tttde even to a *' barbarian/^ That power Is 
KINDNESS ) and its operations as^ maiiilbst« 
ed in the instatiee now to be described. 

In 1835, Mr. Parker, an American mifiMon^ 
ary, founded an opthalmic hospital in Cailtotk^ 
or rather, the inten^oa was to devote it entirely 
to the treatment of eye diseases i but as other 
diseases presented themselves^ mainy of the pa^ 
taents were received. The principle upon - 
which tibe hospital is esf^bfished, is kmdfteM^ 
to heal the afflicted without expense to them j 
fiyr ipr. Parker never received a fee, and when 
a prepeot is made, it is put into the funds of the 
hospital. At first, applications for admittenise 
were confitied to ^e lower Orders of people f 
biit as the^me of the establishment gradually 
apread abroad, and the benevolence of its head 
was made known, die Hgh^r ordeia began to 
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fiitQiA paitenU fiiom their vinkt. Asd w|»eii 
Mr. Dowfiiag Turitoi) Dr> Paricer, in 1836 and 
7» be ascertained Uiat more than two thoaeand 
penN>nB had beea under treatment, most of 
whom had received help. Such conduct aa 
tiABf 19 rapidly melting tbd prejudices of tha 
Chineoe-^-their reapect is becoming eocoited; 
wliile those who have been restored to health* 
are warmly attached to their benefactor. And 
if the hospital should continue, there can be no 
doubt but that l^ it a door will be opened into 
China, through which Christian truth and the 
improvements of science may be introduced 
among that people. And it woulid seem, from 
the success of kindness in this case, and the non- 
su^cess of different experiments of another cha- 
racter, that the Chinese can be reached only 
riirough the law of love ; for even their kon 
stubbornness and pride can hot Resist the fire of 
affection and goodness. 

One instance of the lively gratitude of a Chi- 
nese to Dr. Parker, for his great kindness, I can 
not forbear, mentioning. It is the case of a 
** private secretary to an officer of government,'* 
whose name is Masre-yay, and who had been 
made blind for many years, by the disorder 
termed cataract. An operation was performed 
upon his eyes by Dr. Parker, with such com- 
plete success, that he was perfectly re8to^eiL:^<^ 
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«tgbt. Ill theOendiiuiaiim of hfe gratttudei he 
doBired that he might have the Doctor's por- 
trait) that he might " bow down before it every 
day/' Thia was of coarse refused. He then, 
among otjier things, sent the present of a gilded 
hn, on which was inscribed a short biography 
of Dr. Parker, and a poem strongly expressive 
of his own grateful feelings. This poem was 
translated, and appeared in the Chinese Repo- 
sitory — a few verses of which we give. On 
hearing of Dr. Parker, he says :— 

**l quick went forth; thiaman I aought—this generous doctor 

found ; 
He gminsd my heart; he's good and kind ; and high aboi^e th« 

ground* 
He gave a room, to which he came at mom, at eve, at night ; 
Words would *be vain, if I shoaid try his kindness to recite/* 

After describisg the operation, and the joy of 
his soul on first, beholding his friends, he says : 

'"With grateful heart and hearing breast— with feelings flow- 
ing o'er, . 
I cried, 'Oh» lead me quick to him who can the sight restore !' 
I tried to kneel ; but he forbade, and forcing me to rise. 
To mortal man bend not the knee ;' then Jx»i«ting to the skies : 

** ' I am,' said he, ' the workman*« tool— enocher's is the hand ; 
Before His might,4ind >n his sight, men feeble, helpless stand ; 
Oo. virtue learn to cultivate, and never thou forget. 
That for some work of future good, thy life is spazed thee yet/ 

''The token of my thanks he refused, and would not take 
&iW«r4>r fald— they seemed ab dust; 'tis but (jptr tirtue'stake 
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fiia works tra dono. His skill divine I ever shall s^^'** 
Nor lose remei&bruice of his name till life's last day is o'er."* 

Such were the expressions of gratitude drawn 
from a Chinese, by the kindness of Dr. Parker. 
And who shdl venture to predict what glorious 
changes might not be wrought in China, if a 
systematic course of kindness was pursued in 
regard to its people. Perchance such conduct 
might be as efficient as sunshine and showers 
upon seed in the eanh. At all events, it would 
be more Christ-like than to slaughter the Chi- 
nese^ because their empe^ror desires to save bis 
subjects from intoxieatioa by opium. 

"See Penny Magasine, for 183S| p. S68. 
G 
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KINDNESS ADMIEED BT ALL PEOPLE. 



'' There is a golden chord of sympathy 
Fixed in the harp of every htunan soul, 
Whieh, by the breadi of kiodnessr when 'tis twapt^^ 
Wakes angel-melodies in savage hearts ; 
Inflicts sore chastisements for treasured wrong, 
And melts the ice of hate to streams of love : 
Nor aught hut kindnen that fine chord can touch/' 

D. K. Lek. 



In all the instances which have been adduced, 
the law of kindness has Won for itself most no- 
ble triumphs, proving that there is a majesty and 
power in it, which overcomes all obstacles, and 
like fire upon an iron mass, softens the hard 
heart, takes the wrinkles of revenge from the 
face of the soul, and throws broadly over it the 
cheerful smile of friendship. And we have no 
doubt that the secret of its power is, that man, 
notwithstanding his degradation, his wars and 
vices, possesses principles at the very founda- 
tion of his nature, which are as certainly influ- 
enced by a proper exhibition of kindness, as the 
needle of the compass is influenced by magnet- 
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ism. There is ^00(2 in man ; and this iostancei 
are muUitttdinous which demonstrate the exist* 
tence of that good. Take man in any flatuationi 
whether ciyilized or uncivilizedy saint or sin^t* 
exalted or degraded, surrounded by all the 
lilessings of knowledge and comfort, or crashed 
in oppression, yet there is a chord in every 
soul, which, when swept by the finger of kind* 
ness, will vibrate with the music of holier and 
better feelings; A foreman in the New York 
State Prison, in Auburn, informed me that he 
has known a dozen convicts at once affected- to 
a perfect gush of tears by the mere sight of his 
little son, when he has taken him into the woik- 
•hop. By seeing that :boy, perchance reoolleev 
tion brought vividly to view what they onca 
were in the days of their childhood«-*^or their 
thoughts stole away to children of their own, 
iwhose society they had forfeited by ciime, and 
who were thereby left without a fioherto gixide 
and instruct them. Thealeeping affection of 
their minds w^ aroused by that child; iand in 
their falling tears of sorrow, was manifested tLi$ 
truth, that man, though hardened by crime, me^ 
ver entirely loses the divinity of good withiii 
him. In 1828, a paint sbc^ in the AubumPri- 
son, took fire . in the ni^t^ • The shop was a6 
nigh (to the north wing, in which there were 
Oiver fiire hundred conyicts.confined, that the na- 
e2 
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IMffOtf • vilkgen who rushed into die pritoii 
fmtd at the cry of fire» wbtb highly dxdited with 
ftir lest the prisoners should b6 burned* In 
the iittensity of the excitement, the cry run 
dsvougfa die throng) ** let out the priaonefs^^inn - 
ovr T«B PEisoNBiLs/' This was the Toiee of 
Itmdness, the call of humanity^ developed in 
av^iy soul by the great danger of their feUow* 
beings, for whoni> though criminals, they had 
warm sympathy. And after the prisoners had 
been lihttrated, it gave the most lively satiafac* 
Ibion to every person*— the dajig^ was passed* 
^e convicts were safe, and each one could 
breathe in freedom. This is only another proof 
9kat there is good in man, which^ though it may 
pest in shimberi only needs the proper stiinnlns 
to dev^riope it 

Even in die lowest grades of intelligent life* 
Udb good vnvg be diftedvered^ An illustration 
of this position ocenrrad Airing die life of Mat»> 
'ikews» the comedian. 

** Madtews had a great didike to carry ino* 
siey about with him, and this often exposed him 
to trifling annoyances. On one occasion, when 
fai Wales* on arriving at Briton Ferry, on hors^ 
bade, having ridden on in advance 6f his friends* 
in was obl%ed to wait tiieir arrival* not having 
ft AiUtngto pay die ferryman. Just at this 
\ an Irisb beggv* in the most miserable 
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plight» came up^ and poured fordi all that In.*- 
mentable cant of alleged destitution which it is 
tlieir vocation to impress upon the ^in<^-heart- 
«d, and which seldom fails to draw forth sparka 
<sk compassion; My husband, however, assured 
the applicant that he had not even a farthing to 
offer him. It was in vain ; the wretched almost 
naked creature importuned him. At last he 
was told by him he supplicated, with some im- 
patience at the tiresome and senseless persev^* 
ranee after this explanation, that so far from be- 
i^g able to bestow alms, he was himself at that 
moment in a situation to require assistance ; 
ajCtually,.cold and damp as it was, (November,) 
compelled to remain at the water's edge till 
some iriend came up who would frank him 
across the ferry. The man's quick, bright eye 
sarveyed the speaker with some dourbt for a so* 
cond ; but upon a reiteration of Mr. Matthew's 
assurance that he was detained against his will 
fi>r want' of a shilling, adding, that he was lame 
wad unable^ to walk home from the other side of 
the ferry, or otherwise he might leave his horse 
behind as security — the beggar's face brighten* 
ed up, and he exclaimed, ' Then, your honor, 
rU lend you the money !' * What, you ! you 
who have been telling me of your porerty and 
misery for want of money V * It's all true/ ea* 
gerly interrupted the man; 'it's alltnie; I'm 
e3 
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as poor as I said I was — ^there's no lid in it. I^m 
begging my way back to my country, where 
I've friends; and there's a vessel ready, I'm 
tould, that sails from Swansea to-nighu I've 
got some money, but I want more to pay my 
passage before I go, and I'm starving myself 
for that raison; but is it for me to see another 
worse off than myself, and deny him relafe 1 
Your honor's lame ; now I've got my legs any 
how, and that's a comfort sure !' Then taking 
a dirty rag out of his pocket, and showing about 
two shillings' .vorth of coppers, he counted out 
twelve pence, and proffered them to Mr. Mat- 
thews, who, willing to put the man's sincerity of 
intention to the proof, held out his hand for the 
monby, at the same time inquiring, * How, if I 
borrow this, shall I be able to return it ? My 
house is several miles on the other side of the 
ferry, and you say you are in haste to proceed. 
I shall not be able to send a messenger back 
here for several hours, and you will then have 
scaled.' 'Oh, thin, may be, when your honor 
meets another of ray poor distrist countrymen, 
you'Jl pay him the twelve pence ; sure it's th0 
same in the end.' Mr. Matthews was affected 
at the poor fellow's evident sincerity; but desi- 
rous to put the matter to the fullest test, he 
thanked his ragged benefactor, and wished him 
a safe journey back to his country. 
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'' The man took fai» leave with ' Lotig }}£» to 
your h<^or/ tnidged off, and was soon out of^ 
4ght. Matthews waited until his friends airiv^ 
ed» then rode after and repaid the horrowed mo- 
ney with interest ; but it was only on producing 
good evidence of his prosperous condition, that. 
the poor fellow could be prevailed onto take it."* 

Hie existence of the love of kindness in the 
soul, is nobly exhibited in an Arab tale, the sub- 
stance of which I obtained from Do Lamartine's 
translation of a Residence among the Arabs of 
the Great Desert. In the tribe of Nedgde, there 
was a mare of great reputation for beauty and 
swiftness, which a member of another tribe, 
named Daher, vehemently desired to possess. 
Having failed to obtain her by offering all he 
was worth, he proceeded to effect his object by 
stratagem. He disguised himself like a lame 
beggar, and waited by the side of a road, know- 
ing that Nabee, the owner of the mare, would 
soon pass. As soon as Nabee appeared, Daher 
cried in a feeble voice, " I am a poor stranger ; 
for three days I have been unable to stir from 
this to get food : help me, and God will reward 
you.'* Nabee offered to carry him home ; but 
Dalier said, " I am not able to rise ; I have not 
strength." Nabee then generously dismounted, 

*N«w York AlbKMi) p. 4S, tor 1838. 
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Iwouglit hif msFe near, find helped the beggar 
to mount her. The moment he was mounted, 
Daher touched her with his heel and staited, 
Miying, '* It is I, Daher, who have got her, and 
am carrying her off." Nabee called upon him 
to . stop, which Daher did. Nabee then said» 
'' Thou hast my mare ; since it pleases Grod, I 
wish thee success ; but I conjure thee, tell no 
one how thou hast obtained her." " Why not 1" 
said Daher. " Becatise some ane really ill might , 
remain without aid : you would he the cause why 
no one would perform an act qfcliarity more,Jrom 
the Jear of being duped as I fiave been" This 
discriminating kindness subdued Daher — ^he 
immediately dismounted and returned the mare 
to Nabee, and when they parted, they parted 
sworn friends. This tale shows forth the power 
of kindness in a beautiful manner-^and the de- 
light with which the Arabs heard it told, proves 
that they can appreciate true generosity. 

These facts prove the existence of good in 
man, and that it never is fully destroyed in the 
soul ; and the great Master of life, who knows 
all hearts, when he directed the Messiah to say, 
" love your enemies," knew the existence of 
that ^00^ — that it was a diamond hidden beneath 
revengeful feelings ; a spring beneath the sur- 
face of the eazth ; and that it only wanted the 
burnisher of truth to make the diamond shine. 
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/"^ ind the power of dmiie Benevolence to cause 
the spring-water of love to gush in its fulnesft 
from the heart. The Lord of all wisdom would 
not have placed the principle of overcoming 
evil with good, on the foremost page of Chris* 
tianity/ if that principle was not calculated to 
result in the- thorough destruction of any moral 
evil it may be brought to oppose. In fact, let a 
signal act of revenge, a cold, unfeeling instance 
of retaliation, be known in our communities, 
and it excites horror, and even the deepest tones 
of indignation. On the contrary, let a broad act 
of benevolence, a noble and dignified instance 
of the forgiveness of enemies be exhibited, and 
it is at once admired and commended in the 
warmest terms So true it is, that the human 
heart dislikes the principle, '*hate your ene- 
mies,'^ and approves the practice of the Jaw, 
" love your enemies.'' Do not our souls fill 
with disapprobation, when we discover an indi* 
vidua! raging in all the turbulence of anger^ 
simply to gratify his revenge % And when we 
behold an individual, so far subduing his pas** 
sions as to assist a starving foe, do not our minds 
swell with admiration, and do we not realize 
with double force the power of the precept, 
^' Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him \ 
if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou 
ahalt heap coals of fire on his head t" 
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A few stiiidiig kNitanees in the hfistoiy of a 
antgieindividaal. Napoleon Boaapavte^ will b& 
addij^eed to illustrate fbe position ju9t advdnffed^ 
▼iz., that men hate cruel actions and admire 
kind actions in others. Who, for instance, ap- 
{MToves hi& treatment of Toussaint L'Puvertute 1 
Tonssaint was a pure African, and on^a .of the 
leaders under whom the negroes arrayed them- 
seiTes, after the whites had been expelled from 
the Island of St. Domii^o* By his skill and 
political sagacity, ha obtained the higheiM: an- 
Verity over the blacks. But in 1802, he waa 
eompelled to submit to the army sent to St. Bo>^ 
mingo, by Bonaparte, under General Leclero. 
The French, however, had not long regained 
possession of the colony, before Touesaiiit was 
diseased, on the most trivial grounds^ of encour- 
aging a coBspiracy, and with his family was 
conveyed to France. Nothing certain is known 
of the exact mode of hia death — though it has 
been ascertained that he was confined in a cold^ 
dark dungeon, full of damps and chills, where 
the unhappy man must have soon met death in 
his living grave, if indeed poifion was not put in 
requisition** This conduct of Napoleon to the 
talented Toussaint, excited the indignation of 
the whole eivilized world, and stands among 

• 

*Scotf Uh of K»pQ|«aii, PhiL Edn p. 984. 
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the wont acts of the " child of destiny" — ^it 19 
execrated by every individual who becomes ac- 
quainted with it. It gave inspiration to the pi** 
tying soul of Wordsworth, when he said — 

' Toi78S\iNT I tbe most unhappy man of men : — 
Whether the all-cheering sun be free to shed 
His beams around ibee, or thou rest thy head 

Pillowed in sometdark dungeon's noisome den—- 

O miserable chieftain ! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ?— Yet die not ; do thou 
Wean rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow ; 

Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live aud take comfort. Thou hast left behind, 
Powers that will work for thee — Air, Earth, and Skies: 

There's not a breathing ol :he common wind ' 

That will foi^et thee ; thou hast great allies : 
Thy friends are Exultation, Agonies, 

And Lovie, and Man's unconquerable mind.*' 

Nor was this cruelty to Toussaiut without its 
legitimate results. For the negroes, exasper^ 
ated at the treachery used towards their chief- 
tain, attacked the French in eveiy direction. 
And they carried on the war with a crueky 
which makes^the blood run cold, and shocks 
even revenge itself. 

But if this act of Bonaparte to Toussaint is 
execrated, another act of his, under different 
circumstances, excites the admiration of the 
heart. Afker the battle of Jena, in October, 
1806, in which the army and power of Prussia 
were so completely annihilated by the French, 
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Nafiotoon obtained possesBion of a letter wrilten 
by* Pmice Hats&field, who,. before its captttTe» 
was.GoTernor of Berlin, in whic^ be cotniDuni* 
cated to Prince Hohenloe some of the motions 
of the French army. Napoleon appointed a 
military comniission to try him, and it was evi^ 
dent that his fate would be severe. Madame 
Hatzfield, not knowing that any charge had 
been preferred against her husband, threw her- 
self at the feet of Napoleon, and demanded jus- 
tice for him. The result of this interview is gi- 
ven in a letter addressed by Napoleon to the 
Smpress Josephine ; out of which the follow- 
ing is an extract. " But at least thou wilt see 
I have ^een very good to one, who showed her- 
self a feeling, amiable woman — Madame Hatz- 
field. When I showed her her husband's letter, 
she replied to me, weeping bitterly, with heart- 
felt sensibility and fuiivete : *Alas I it is imt to» 
surely his WTiting* When she read it, her ae^ 
cent went fio my soul—^her sitcmtion distressed 
me. I sai^, ' Well, then, Madame, throw that 
letter into the fire; I shall then no longer possessf 
the T^eans qfjmnishi^ig yotor husband.* She burnt 
the letter and was happy. Her husband is re- 
stored to tranquillity. Two hours later, and he 
would have been a Ipst man."* In this instance 
we behold the exercise of kindness. And who 

"Scott's Lil« of Napolieon, PhM. Ed. of 1639| p. 386. 
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<loe8iiot acLmire it ? and at once discover that it 
•excites admiration for Napoleon, and serves to 
eoften the judgment which posterity heaps upon 
bis memory for his cruel treatment of Tousaaintl 
Not these instances only, hut all others which 
are applicahle to the subject, prove the fact that 
the world hates cruel actions and loves generous 
deeds. Nor is it less true that the exhibition of 
such high-souled and kind conduct, is the surest 
mode of overcoming enmity and repressing re- 
vengeful passiops. There could not be abetter 
illustration of this truth, than the common but 
expressive fable of the Wind and Sun. They 
were disputing, so runs the fable, one day, 
which possessed the most power. Unable to 
decide the question, they agreed to test it by 
seeing which could the most quickly divest a 
certsun traveller of his cloak. The wind made 
the first trial. He called up his clouds and sent 
his cool airs abroad. The traveller, feeling 
«hilly, brought his cloak more closely around 
him. The wind then drenched the traveller 
with rain, pelted him with hail, covered him vidth 
snow, and pinched him with cold ; but though 
almost perishing, the traveller yielded not his 
doak, but wrapped it more firmly about his 
body. So the wind gave up in despair. Then 
came the sun. He scattered the clouds by his 
glorious beams, and warmed the benumbed 
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Ufldbo of dra tnnFeUdr wxtb bis cfaeeriog inftu- 
ence. Gendy and gradually he mcareaaed fail 
nya, anti]: the grasp of the traveller upon his 
doak was loosed. The sun sdll added to bis 
ponrer and adyanced his brilliancy, until the 
cdoak was thrown off, and the traveller sat down 
vpon it, panting with heat. So retaliation may 
try all its Ibroea to disarm human passion of re- 
venge-^but it will fail. But let the sun of love 
fidl upon it, and it will be melted into contrition 
and sorrow. 

In ^»ing this department of the subject, let 
it be observed that one of tbemost ennobling 
characteristics ot the law of kindness, is its uni- 
versality. It is not circumscribed in its appli^ 
catiod— it is not confined to a few people— ^nor 
18 its exercise iavorable to a part and injurious 
to the rest. Like the dews of heaven, the roam* 
iag atmosphere, or the flowing light of the sim, 
ifc is fitted for all people, and wiU as readily 
warm the finoosen heart of the Laplander iu his 
eternal ice, with love divine, as it will cool the 
raging passions of the levered son of the tro»- 
]^ixsa. Parents amid their children, achoolmas- 
tera. sunnmnded by their scholars, the governor, 
ruler, king, and emperor with their suhjectsv 
the overseer witk his (rioves, the head worknaia 
wiitfa his laboraBB, all will find it ^ po\v«r whisk 
«ialr pvoeare Aem moae obedieBee than aaj 
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^ force they can use— obedience more lasting and 

sincere^ from the fact that it springs from afiec- 
tion instead of fear. I know that passion may 
intervene, and render it diiEcult to practice the 
Jaw of kindness ; that temper Hies and the in^- 
pulse of revenge says, ** destroy ^^ but over these 
we must throw a bridle« and learn to "overcome . 
evil with good.*' There is not a nobler sight in 
the moral world, than that of an ^individual 
subduing his passions, repressing the desire to 
revenge, and acting on the principle, " love your 
enemies.'' The base of Stephen, though sur- 
rounded by his enraged murderers, who hurled 
the stones of death at him, yet in his magnan- 
iBUty of inirpose, praying that the sin of murder 
xnight Bot lie latd to their charge, is infinitely 
more ennobling than Alexander amid his wealth, 
4>r Napokon in all thepride of military conquest. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NATIOI^AIi KINDNESS. 



>TraA Religion 



Xb always mild, propitioas and Imnkble ; 
Plays not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood ; 
Nor bears destruction on her chariot- wheels: 
But stoops to polish, succor and redress, 
Andbttilds her grandeur on the public good." 



It is not often remembered that society, ss 
composed of indtviduals, is frequently actuated 
by revenge, and that much of die evil which ex- 
ists in it, may be clearly traced to its neglect of 
the law of kindness. Society, or a community, 
or a nation, becomes unkind when it gives no 
heed to the education of the poor; when it 
raises such walls of distinction as to discourage 
and shut out from notice the humble in life, 
however worthy and virtuous; when it makes a 
god of riches and fashion, to frown upon even 
the industrious and to s^t them aside like worth- 
less weeds, because they can not shine in silks 
and revel in luxury ; when it crushes the feeble 
person for the least deviation from the path of 
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ffecti^ude, ehttring him or her io desperatiba 
with unreleiitiiig seyerity, while at the same 
time it will receiTe with open arzos the rich vil- 
laiB into its highest circles ; when its laws are 
oppressive, crael, and without a tendency to.re- 
form the criminal ; when its legislation becomes 
encumbered with volumes of useless laws, so 
enveloping justice with technicaUties, and forms, 
and multiplied modes <^ proceduref that if jus- 
tice is obtained, in many cases the costs eat up 
the proceeds; when the rich and influeuti^ 
practice such c<»iduct as seduces the poor and 
lowly into vice ; and when established custom 
sanctions sin in a variety of its forms, thus lead- 
ing multitudes on to ruin'; in all these, and in 
many other things, a nation or a community 
may be unkind and walk contrary to the Chris- 
tian law, " overcome evil with good/' What 
is it bat the unkindness of community, which 
suffers an unnatural speculation to raise provi- 
sions above the price of lobar, grinding the labor- 
ing classes in poverty and sorrow, and through 
absolute want, driving many of them to beggary 
and theft 1 What is it but the unkindness of 
community that takes from multitudes of the 
pooler people all hope of rising in prosperity, 
and by condemning them to perpetual drudgery, 
"Causes many of them, through mere despair, to 
become thieves, and prostitutes ? What is it but 
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4lieiiydiidiie6s of commdiiity tliat^ baoauao nm 
indiviclual fdmale has made onemis^stepf she is 
tlriven deeper and deeper into the foutefet Soim 
of Yice, even when exhibiting an earnest repent- 
alico and a sti%>ng desire to return to vtrtna t 
What is it but the unkindndss of community 
that winks and smiles at the wickedness, vice 
and dissipation of the rich knave, a known gam* 
i>kr, seducer and oppressor of the weak ; yet 
on whose arm females will lean in confidence at 
their partieS) and whose money gets him notice^ 
even when an individual ki humble life» though 
rich in virtue and knowledge; will be unnodoed 
by what are called the great I Oh, there is ao 
< much misery to be traced directly to the customs 
, and fashions of life, that many a poor man may 
date his ruin at die door of society, by being 
pressed into vice by the £)llies, examples and 
oppression of those who always owe to ^poor 
a good example. 

I was much impressed vrith the following ex- 
tractfrom Mr. Ainsworth's woA entitled ** Jack 
Shepard.*** A benevolent individual urged up- 
on a woman cast in the lowest dregs of Hfe, and 
whose husband had been hung for house-break- 
ing* to give him her infant. She refused ; and 

. *A w0iii, by ih* way, yfktm gMenl tau^MMv it imiQAi 
tiohably ^vil, et^daUy u^b the nunds of yaatn. Stm tkm 
good pttMgM in it wm Mt^Teft itaf tiiii tMrfaaey. 
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when ihe saw that ho was angry at her refbeal^ 
she said— <' Don't be angry with me, SirV ^ried 
the widow, sobbing bitterly, " pray, don't; I 
know I am undeserving of your bounty ; but if 
I were to tell you what hardships I have under- 
gone— -to what frightful extremities I have been 
reduced — ^and to what infamy I have submitted, 
Co earn a scanty subsistence for this child's 
sake — ^if you could feel what it is to stand alone 
in the world as I do, bereft of all who ever loved 
me, and shunned by all who have ever known 
me, except the worthless and the wretched — ^i{ 
you knew (and Heaven grant that you may be 
spared the knowledge !) how much affliction 
eharpens love, and how much more dear to me 
my child has become for every sacrifice I have 
made for him — ^if you were told all this, you 
would, I am sure, pity rather than repmach me, 
because I can not *at once consent to a separa- 
ticm, which I feel would break my heart."-— 
Many a &male, like the one here represented, 
has been plunged deeper and deeper in in&my, 
because society has had no smile to win the 
wandeiBT &om sin, but rather has frowned her 
away from repentance. 

Hew vividly the fol}owiog pad^ag^ {Jit^rti^ays 
^ome tf the ttAti dausr^d^kj' the tfM«T» tMm^ 
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menu of society.* It is in the same conversa- 
tion between the same individuals, from which 
the foregoing extract was taken : " Let me ad- 
vise you on no account, [said Wood,] to fly to 
strong waters for consolation, Joan. One nail 
drives out another, it's true ; but the worst nail 

*Tfaere are many arrangements in society, which are not 
only unjust, but are of the most pernicious tendeiic;|r* ^ot 
the least among them; is the unequal distribution of punishment. 
What is meant by this statement, will be learned, as applied to 
the particular instance given in the following extract: — 

" We read in a New York paper, that Oliver Major was sent 
to the City Prison for 30 days, tor stealing one boot; Cornelius 
Sullivan, to Blackwell's Island, for three months, for atealina^ 
three Guernsey frocks ; Joe Tliompson, for 60 days, for steal, 
ing one ham. We suppose that the first was barefooted, the 
second barebacked, ana the third hungry. In the same paper 
we read that the Newburyport Bank, in Massachusetts, had 
failed with about 8100,000 of immediate liabilities, and about 
Sl3,000 of immediate means; that its notes were offered at a 
discount of SO percent, with no buyers; that one poor man, 
who had been saving money to pay his rent, had 930 of iu 
notes, for which he could not obtain more than $6 ; that anoth- 
er poor and old man had just been paid $10 in its ndtes, which 
waa^is all; that many widows and orphans were holders of its 
note* and that one man connected with it, and who employs 
man^ hands, paid them in its notes on the very afternoon be> 
fore its failure, in sums of from $3 to S15, td the amount of 
$800. Here are the beauties of the promise banking system 1 
Theft and robberies by wholesale 1 

Now if either of these poor men, or of these hands* had sto- 
len one boot or one ham, what an outcry justice would have 
made, and how promptly she would have sent them to prison ! 
But when a bank director, who employs many hands, whose 
daily labor is all their means of daily bread, deliberately swin- 
dies them with the notes of a bank which, he well knows, will 
explode in a few hours through his own management, he is still 
allowed to stmt through society, followed by no curses, ex> 
cepiiag from the poor whom he has plundered* and^rMted 
witB uie adulatioD of all wh« found resp^tability upon 
wealth."-PhiL Ledger. - 
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you can employ is a coffin nail. Gin Lane's 
the nearest road to the church-yard." 

'* It may be ; but if it shortens the distance, 
and lightens the journey, I care not," retorted 
the widow, who seemed by this reproach to be 
roused into Sudden eloquence. "To those 
who, like me, have never been able to get out 
of the dark and dreary paths of life, the grave 
is indeed a refuge, and the sooner they reach it 
the better. The spirit I drink may be poison — 
it may kill me — ^perhaps it u killing me : btU so 
toould hunger^ cold, misery — so would my own 
thoughts. I should have gone mad without it. 
Gin is the poor man's friend-^^u whole stt-off 
etgavnst the rich man*s luxury. It comforts him 
when he is most forlorn. It may be treacher- 
ous, it may lay up a store of future wo ; but it 
insures present happiness, and that is sufficient. 
When I have traversed the streets a houMess 
' wanderer, driven with curses from every door 
trhere I have solicited alms, and with blows 
from every gateway where I have sought shel- 
ter — when 1 have crept into some deserted 
building, and, stretched my wearied limbs upon 
a bulk, in the vain hope of repose-— or, worse 
than all, when frenzied with want, I have yield- 
ed to horrible temptation, and earned a meal in 
the only way I could earn one— when I have 
felt, at times like these, ray heart sink within 
h2 
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me, I haVe drunk of this drink, and I have ^ 
once forgotten my cares, my poverty, my guilt. 
Old thoughts, old ^aelings, old faces, and old 
scenes have returned to me, and I have fancied 
myself happy — as happy as I am now/ And 
she burst into a wild, hysterical laugh." 

** * Poor creature !' ejaculated Wood. * Do 
you call this frantic glee happiness?' " 

" ' It's all the happiness I have known for 
years,' returned the widow, becoming suddenly 
ealm, ' and it's short-lived enough, as you pet- 
eeive. I tell you what, Mr. Wood,' added she, 
in a hollow vcMce and with a ghastly look, *gin 
mayhrk^ruin; huttuhmgaspoi^erty^vke^aitLd 
HI u$age eoristf it vfiU he drunk,' " ' 

How many poor creatures, frowned on by the 
world, driven from all chance of repentance, 
without one- friendly voice to say tti the Saviour 
8ai4^ "go, and sin no more," have reasoned as 
this woman reasoned, and gone to destmction 
while attempting to drown their guilt and Kor- 
row in the bowl of intoxication. It is in vain 
to disguise the &ct, that the largest share of the 
squalor and filth,the poverty and intemperance, 
Ae prostitution and fraud, whidi exists in every 
community, may be fitirly charged to the follies, 
tinnatural rules, vicious fashions, and demoral- 
izing examples of society. Think of it and talk 
0f . it as we may, it is solemn truth, that most of 
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the poor and the 'wretched owe their degrede- 
tkm lo that wicked state of society whteh con- 
signs them to drudgery, ^tnd shuts them out 
from all hope of rising to hetter things, hy ma- 
lting them " hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.** Can any person deem that state of ^o- 
dety kind, (thank Gk>d, it is passing away 1) 
which sanctioned the laws that tore the poor 
and honest debtor from his family, to place him 
in a hopeless imprisonment, where, without the 
possibility of obtaining means to pay his debt, 
he was left to rot into his grave with despair, 
while his wife and children sunk into unpitying 
poverty, and perhaps to crimes that make the 
heart creep with horror) Well did an EngHsh 
author represent a poor debtor in Fleet Prison 
answering a man. who spoke to him of friends : 
"Friends!** interposed the man, in a voice 
which rattled in his throat ; {he was sick fff* if I 
lay dead at the bottom of the deepest mine in 
the world, tight screwed down and soldered in 
my <co£Bn, rotting in the dark and filtfay ditch 
that drags its slime along beneath Ae foundation 
of this prison, I could not be more forgotten or 
unheeded than I am here. I am a dead man-^ 
dead to society, without the pity they bestow 
on those whose souls have passed*' away. 
'" Friends to see fne / My Ood ! I h»ve •suttk 
fVotn the prime of life into old age in'tliiA'plad^, 
h3 
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and there is not one to raiBe bis hand above my 
bed, when I lie dead upon it, and say, ' it is a 
blessing be is gone/ ** 

It is incredible to persons entirely unac- 
quainted with the history of the imprisonment 
of debtors, what cruelties have been practiced, 
and barbarous indignities have been heaped up- 
on persons whose only crime was debt — cruel- 
ties and indignities which could not raise mo- 
ney, nor return aught to the creditor or to com- 
munity, save the miserable reflection that revenge 
was glutted with suffering. Let any person 
read; the Lif<9 of John Howard carefully, and 
any of the documents relating to the inlprison- 
ment of debtors in our own country, and the 
conviction will not come slowly that the tender 
mercies which have fallen upon them, are the 
mof^unchristian vengeance— dishonorable to 
the creditor, dishonorable to legislators, and 
cruel to its victims. I would by no means jus- 
tify a man in wronging his creditor, by obtain- 
ing his property, and deliberately determining 
to swindle him out of it. Such a man should be 
punished in all ways that tend to enforce resti- 
tution and check the evil in others. But of 
what utility can it be, to take a debtor, espe- 
cially one whose misfortunes render him unable 
^o pay^ and separate him from his family, whose 
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very bread depeads on his labor, ^hut him up in 
' prison among criminals, to be contaminated by 
their vices, there to continue in idleness, without 
ability to satisfy his creditor, while his wife and 
children endure the gripings of penury, and 
perhaps are driven to crime by stern necessity % 
No other utility than to compel the payment of 
the debt with cruelty and suffering. 

I shall venture to give but one extract show- 
ing what imprisonment for debt has heretofore 
been, in a particular instance. It is in reference 
to the Walnut street Prison, in Philadelphia, as 
it was in 1783, Alas ! of how many prisons it 
is a fair sample. ** In this den of abomination 
were mingled, in one revolting mass of festering 
corruption, all the collected elements of conta- 
gion : all ages, colors, and sexes were forced into 
one horrid, loathsome community of depravity. 
Children, committed with their mothersuhave 
first learned to lisp the strange accents of 
blasphetny and execration. Young, pure, and 
modest females, committed Jbr debt, have learned 
from the hateful society of abandoned prosti- 
tutes, (whose resting-places on the floor they 
were compelled to share,) the insidious lessons 
of seduction. The young apprentice, in custody 
for some venial fault, the tyro in guilt, thewnfor- 
tmaU debtor, the untried and sometimes guilt- 
less prisoners, the innocent witnesses, detained 
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for their e^46nc6 in court ^gaiost those chsrged 
with crimes, were asaociated with the incorrigi- 
ble felon, the loathsome victim of diseafie aud 
vice, and the disgusting drunkard, (whose meana- 
of intoxication were unhlushingly furnished by 
the jailor !). Idleness, profligacy, and widely 
diffused contamination, were the inevitable re* 
suits. The frantic yells of bacchanalian re*^ 
velry — the horrid execrations and disgusting^ 
obscenities from the lips of profligacy— the fre- 
quent infliction of the lash-^the clanking of fet- 
ters — ^the wild exclamation of the wretch, drirea 
frantic by desperation — the ferocious criea of 
combatants — the groans of those wounded in the^ 
frequent frays, (a common pastime in the pri- 
son,) mingled with the unpitied moans of th& 
sick, (lying unattended, and sometimes destitute 
of clothes and covering,) ike faint hut imploring 
accents for iustenmice by the miaeroMe debtor^ cut 
off from all means of selfsupportt and abandoned 
to his own resources^ or to Jringeri?tg starvation — 
and the continual, though unheeded, complaintk- 
of the miserable apd destitute, formed the dis^ 
cordant sounds in the oTily public abode of mis* 
ery in Philadelphia^ where the voice of hope, of 
xaercyy o£ religL&D, never entered."* And yet» 
in such a horrible- den as- this,, many a pasrson 
vfiHsi thxnsti, £s» the crime of heingpooy, oC Iraiiig 

*1Stfr Hortfc Americatr Hvfitrtr, for Jo^f, TWfr. 
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QSa)!^ to pay hk or her debts ; there, not 6nly 
to be deprived of the last hope of extrication, 
but to mk down into blasting vice and helpless 
want. Philanthropists, the prisoner's friends, 
have risen up and indignantly rebuked commu- 
nity for its cruelty on this subject; and the 
time has come, when an honest man, for a little 
pittance, which he would soon pay, if let alone, 
«an not be consigned to a prison, to have age 
jprematurely creep upon him, and many long 
years of confinement to file down and sharpen 
his bones for the gravel Thank God! the 
change has come, sweeping away the cruelty 
which hung over human legislation, and giving 
precious liberty to thousands, who otherwise 
would have become tenants of prisons, burthens 
to themselves and society, deprived of all pity, 
support, or consolation.* 

''Yet it appears that T am wrong In saying. that the eril of 
imprisonment for debt, han been removed. The Editor of the 
Knickerbocker, for January, 1841. while acknowledging the 
receipt of an article on " Imprisonment for Debt," among other 
remarks, says—" It is not Ions since a Revolutionary veteran 
was confined for a long periodin Charlestown Jail, for the pet- 
ty sum, if we remember rightly, of twentT dollars: and on the 
Fourth of July,, was seen looking from tne grated window of 
his prison at the celebration without ! Nobly has our corres* 
pondent, Whittier, with satirical knont, scourged those rulers 
who permitted such a spectacle on hallowed ground. 

** What has this grey-haired prisoner done ? 

Has murder stained his hands witi^gore 1 
Not so ; his crime's a fouler one : 

God made Uu old man poor t 
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One great truth springar from every inatanee 
of cruelty practiced by nations, viz., that reck- 
lessness of life, and callousness to sufTering, ex- 

For this he shares a felon's cell— 
The fittest earthly type of hell ! 
For this— the boon for wh'ch he poured 
His young blood on the invader's sword, 
And counted light the fearful cast — 
His blood-gain^ liberty is lost ! 

'• And so, for such a place of rest, 
Old prisoner, poured tliy blood as rain 

On Concord's field and Bunker's crest, 
And Saratoga's plain 1 

Look forth, thou man of many scars, 

Through thy dim dungeon's iron bars ; 

It muit be joy, in suoth, to see 

Yon monument upreared to thee ; 

Piled granite and a prison cell— 

The land repays thy service well ! 

" But when the patriot cannon jars 

That prison's cold and gloomy wall, 
And through its grates the stripes and stars 

Rise on the wind and fall- 
Think ye that prisoner's aged ear 
Rejoices in the general cheer ? 
Thmk ye his dim aUd failing eye 
Is kindled at your pageantry ? 
Sorrowing of soul and chained of limb, 
What is your carnival to him ? 

"Down with the lam that binds him thusj 

Unworthy freemen, let it find 
No refuge from the withering curse 

Of God and human kind ! 
Open the prisoner's living tomb, 
And usher from its brooding gloom 
The victim of your savage code, 
To the free sun and air ortrod! 
^ Nor longer dare as ctime to brand 

The chastening of the Almighty's hand." 
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iA in proporiion as the people ef a nation are 
crnel, and diat cnielty is sanctiofied bj the go^ 
"pernment of the nation. In the same ratio that 
a nation is conversant with carnage and scenes 
of destruction, in the same ratio will its mem- 
bers lose their sympathy for the distressed, and 
become hardened to the cries of afflicted hu* 
manity. In this respect, nations are like indi- 
viduals ; who, If in frequent communion with 
pain or sorrow in others, become gradoally to 
be unaffected by it. It is so with soldiers. A 
remark made to me by a revolutionary veteran, 
ia characteristic of nearly all other instances. 
«• The first time I was in battle," said he, ** I 
was afraid ; I trembled ; the sight of the dead, 
dying, and bleeding, shocked me — ^but after I 
bad been in a few battles, the groans, blood, 
and agony of the wounded around me, moved 
me no more than the roost ordinary business of 
life*" As with tliis soldier, so with other sol- 
diers ; and as with soldiers, so with nationSw 
Let a nation have sanguinary laws^^n the aire* 
cHtion of its laws, let iu citizens be hmX6$t 
with the destruction of ]i£e ^ lee them often wit» 
•eta tbeir fellot^r-behiga in the starugglea of di^ 
solution ; and they will beceose lodarited with 
mfferixig; death will oaase to eaeeteetbemi. TlM 
history of public executionB ftiily teats tbis po- 
sition. The more crimes a mxiM causes to be 
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puoisfaable with ^eatfa, and consequently the. 
greater the number of executions, the less cri- 
minals care about that punishment. One fact is 
alone sufficient to demonstFate this truth. Rer. 
Mr. Roberts, of Biistoi, England, put the in- 
quiry to one hundred and sixty-seTen persons, 
who were und^r sentence of death at different 
times, and all of whom he visited, whether they 
had ever witnessed a public executioft. The re- 
sult was, that one hundred and sixty-live of 
them had been spectators in the crowds gathered 
on such occasions. The following instance is 
quoted by Dick,* from the " Schoolmaster in 
Newgate." '* One morning a boy," who ap- 
pears to have been previously in the habit of 
pilfering, ** came into his father's room, and 
seeing nothing to eat for breakfast but bread 
and butter on the table, he said, * What ! noth- 
ing for breakfast 1 Ah! wait a bit.' He then 
went out, and in a quarter of an hour came back 
with some steaks and a pint . of rum, besides 
having money in his pocket. He had gone out 
and stolen a piece of Irish linen fx-om a shop on 
Ludgate. £U11, took it to a buyer of stolen 
goods, and bought the articles he had brought 
home, all ia the short space of fifteen minutes ; 
and this was not an uncommon thing for him ta 

j^Mental IlIumiaatioD. p. 330. 
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do, although his parents were notin need. The 
bdy was at length transported, when he was 
only fourteen years of age. He subsequently 
detailed to me all his practices, and how he got 
into crime. His parents resided in a court run- 
ning ottt of the Old Bailey, and he had ttntnessed 
every executiofi which had taken place during his 
short career. So much for the effect of execu- 
tions, as supposed to deter from crime ; — indeed, 
most of the boys engaged in crime, appear to J^ve 
a great pleasure in attefuUng executions*** In a 
story, called the " Lesson of Life," written by 
Douglass Jerrold, there is a conversation be- 
tween a monk and a hangman, of Paris, in 
which the following passage occurs : — " He! 
hold you there, Father — example. 'Tis a brave 
example to throttle a man in the public streets : 
why, I know the faces of my audience as well 
:as Dominique did. I can show you a hundred 
who never fail at the gallows' foot to come and 
'^ther good example. Do you think, most 
rholy father, that the mob of Paris come to a 
hanging as to a sermon-^to amend their lives 
at a gibbet ] No : many come as they would 
take an extra dram ! it gives their blood a fil- 
lip--stirs them for an hour or two ; many to 
see a fellow-man act a scene which they must 
one day undergo; many as to puppets and bal- 
let-singers, at the Point Neuf ; but, for example^ 
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why, fiitlier, » I Em an honest exeenlSoiier, I 
Imve in my dmy done my office upon twenty, all 
xt whom were constant Yisitors of yean' stand- 
ing at my morning levves/' Theprinbiple ad- 
Tanccid in this extract, b demonstrated by soom 
tf instances which have occurred in England 
and Am^oa ; and which prove beyond a doabt, 
that the boasted restraints of sanguinary punish- 
ments, is fallacioQS, and that the sight of such 
executions only hardens those who should al* 
ways be under good influences. 

Did we doubt the fact, that waste of life pro- 
duces carelessness of it, the horrible scenes of 
the Fiench ReTolutioQ, in which a river ot blood 
was shed, and the vile, the pure, the degraded, 
the talented, were indiscriminately swept into 
dtetruction, would establish it beyond contro- 
versy. There is a remarkable instance, how- 
ever, which is thrillingly interesting, as well as 
illustrative of my theme. 

For centuries there existed in India, a num- 
ber of communities of robbers and murderers, 
named Thugs. They journeyed in bands over 
the connU^, in all directions, robbing and mor- 
'derittg native travellers, (for they never mo- 
lested Englishmen, from fear of detection.) 
Their m6de of executing their victims, was, al- 
most universally, by strangling. They never 
spared a victim, on the principle that ''dead 
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men tell no tales," except it might be a child, 
saved, to be brought up in their murderous oc* 
cupation. At various times, tens of thousands 
of persons were destroyed by the Thugs, who 
considered it as their occupc^tion. In the ses- 
sions of 1836, held at Jubulpoor, two hundred 
and forty-one prisoners were convicted of the 
murder of four hundred and seventy-four indi- 
viduals, nearly all of whose corpses were found. 
And to this case, multitudes might be added, 
swelling the instances of murder to an enor- 
mous number. The most singular fact in re- 
gard to this people is, that they made it a reli- 
gious duty to murder. They worshipped a 
goddess, named Bhowanee, to whom they pray- 
ed, and besought for success in their excursions. 
And if a Thug should commit a murder without 
a favorable omen, such as ** lizard chirping, or 
a crow making a noise on a living tree, on the 
, left side," they believe that he never will be 
blessed more. But when the omens and rules 
laid down by their goddess, are observed, they 
deem it their duty to murder, and to feel no 
sympathy for their victims. They consider 
that travellers, when the omens are favorable, 
are thrown in their way by the deity, to be kill- 
ed. Murder, then, is their occupation — ^their 
children are taught it — and ^vhen a son goes 
out on an expedition for the fisst time, it is pre- 
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fkbed by religious ceremonies, invoking success 
on bis attempt. This horrible organization 
was principally unveiled by officers under Lord 
William Bentinck, Governor General of India, 
who, with his successors to the present time, 
have almost destroyed the Thugs.* The fact 
demonstrated in this case, is this : by con- 
stantly dealing with murder, individuals become 
reckless of life and of the sufferings of otheft j 
for the Thugs could murder fifty or a hundred 
persons, with no more emotion than when en- 
gaged in an ordinary transaction. 

It consequently follows, from the position 
which is sustained by the instances we have ad- 
duced, that the more a nation is engaged in 
war, the more its people will lose sight of the 
practice of kindness, and become sanguinary in 
their ^tastes. If nations would consider this fact 
thoroughly, in connection with this simple truth, 
that most wars grow out of trivial circum- 
stances, and then endeavor to settle difficulties 
amicably, it appears to me that the eagle of war 
would have to fold his wings in slumber. Think 
of it as we may, yet it is truth, that most wars 
have np better reason for their origin, than the 
boys spoken of in one of the Lay Sermons of 

*For a full account of this singalar people, see the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, for Aprilr IS38— and the History of tne 
Thugs, by Captain W. H. Sleeman, 2 rols. 
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the Ettrick Shepherd, had for their quarrel. 
The boys of two different schools met on the 
ice. One boy said, " What are ye glowtin' at;, 
Billy 1" The answer was, "What's that to 
you 1 I'll look^where I have a mind, an' hinder 
me if you daur." A bloW folio wecl — then the 
battle became general. A boy of one party 
was asked what the other boys had done, that 
they should fight them so. ** Oh, nothing at a'^ 
man ; we just want to gie them a good thrash- 
ing." After fighting till they were tired, one of 
leaders, streaming with bloody and his clothes ^ 
in tatters, said to the opposite party, " Weel, 
I'll tell you what we'll do wi' ye : if ye'l let us 
alone, we'll let you alone." So the war ended, 
and they went to play. Bo not children of a 
larger growth engage in deadly war, often with 
DO better cause than that which the boy asr 
signed, and with about the same results ? 

The ways in which society or a nation can 
practice the law of kindness, are full as many 
ak those in which they can be unkind. And, 
ob 1 how much more glorious, and hdw fraugLt 
with choice blessings to the poor, the ignorant 
and the sinful I A nation practices the law of 
kindness, when it uses every means to settle 
difficulties with other nations amicably ; when 
it has no craving to seize the territory of anio- 
ther, by lailit^ oonquest ; but, in all its tiass-^ 
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aodont with the world, pursaes a eottne of con* 
eiliation, integrity, and higb-mindedness ; and, 
especially when, with noble effort, it induces 
two nations on the eve of war, to arrange the 
subject of contention without bloodshed. A 
nation practices the law of kindness, when it 
gives orders to its generals and admirals not to 
molest, during war, any expeditions of utility 
pursued by the enemy — ^kindness which was 
exhibited by France, in reference to Captain 
Cook, when directions were given to the cap- 
tains of their shifts, to treat Cook as ** the com- 
mander of a neutral or allied power,'* should 
they meet him while the then existing war con- 
tinued. The directions were issued in March, 
1779. By this act of kindness, France gained 
more true credit than though it had conquered 
a thousand ships. The same kindness was 
manifested by the great and good Franklin, 
when, as the Plenipotentiary of the United 
States in Paris, during the Revolution, he ear- 
nestly reoommended the officers of the Ameri* 
6an navy, to spare the ships of " that most c6le>- 
iMwtad discoverer, Oaptaiu Cook." 

A nation practices the law of kindness. When 
iCf iv#s aitteHtion to the comfort of ^^risoners t^ 
kM ki war, instead of Confining them witfe tbi 
ottMsC ri|^ in uri^flkby builduigt, oft ftfoii 
a&mMhd of {MH, and iiMi 4ib0 mm cn^^ 
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treatmefnt, as has been too tmiyenally tke ease 
heretofore. But whenevw prisoners of wilr 
hsve been met with kindness, its results have 
been decidedly excellent. During our last war, 
who does not know, that in two or three in- 
stances, the crews of captured British frigates 
returned their warmest thanks to their captors 
for the very kind treatment which they had rs- 
ceired ? Thus proving that a single shadow of 
the law, *• love your enemies," even though in 
the circumstances of war, has its appropriate 
and legitimate effect in drawing out the admira- 
tion of the heart. Who does not know that the 
character of the lamented Lawrence, of the ill- 
fated Chesapeake, excited the warmest respect 
from his foes, who, even in the time of contest, 
mourned his death i And who does not know 
that General Brock was, on account of his good- 
ness of character^ sorrowed over, when killed 
in battle, not only by the Canadians, but also by 
the Americans) Thus showing, that kindness 
will producei corresponding ^ling in the souls 
of national foes. 

^ A community practices the law of kindness, 
when it avoids all sanguinary laws ; when its 
laws are based on a philanthropy which seeks 
nbt only to protect society and deter otben from 
crimei but also aims to reform the offender mtiA 
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restore bim to sound moral health.* Because^ 
a. man is a criminal, it does not argue that be is 
incapable of becoming better, or that he is de<- 
void of feeling. A judge in central New York, 
whose head is whitened with the coming frosts of 
age, and who has long sat on the bench of justice, 
said to me—" In the whole course of my expe- 
rience as a judge, I have never yet had a criminal 
before me for sentence, but whose feelings I could 
touch, and whose heart I could subdue, by refei^ 
ring to the mother who watched over and sus- 
tained him, or by kindly and affectionately de- 
scribing to him the evil which he had brought 
upon himself.'' A community practices the 
law of kindness,, when it places men over its 
prisons, who are qualified for their duty, by. a 

* Lord Coke, in his epilogue to his Third Inatitute, which 
treats of the orewn law, after obaeryine that, frequent nanish- 
ment does not prevent crime, says — " What a lamentable case 
it is that so many Christian men and women ahould be 'stran* 
ffled onthatovraed tree, the gallows, insomuch asif in a larg^ 
field a man might see together all the Christians that but in one 
year, thioagbout England, come to that untimely andlgnonbi' 
ous end ; irthere were any spark of grace or charity in him, 
it would make bis heart to bleed' for pity and compassion."'- 
His lordship then proceeds to show that the metnod of pre- 
venting crime is— 1. By training up youth in the principles of 
religion and habits of mdustry. 2. In the execution of good 
laws. 3. In the granting pardon very rarely, and upon sood 
reasons. He then concludes " that the consideration ofthis- 
prevention were worthy of the wisdom of parliament ; and in 
the mean time expert and wise men to mase preparation for 
lU benedicat eia dommua. Blessed shall he be that layeth the 
firat stone of the building;, more bl^saed that proceeds in it; 
moat of all, that finisheth it, to the glory of God and the honor 
of our. king and nation,"— Penny Magazine, vol. viii, p. 883. 
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thorough acquaintance with huhian nature, bj 
^he ino9t extensive and earnest Christian bene- 
volence, joined with the most prudent firmness, 
and by a deep oonyiction that criminals are mo- 
rally sick, and are deprived of dieir liberty only 
that moral medicine may be applied to them to 
restore ^em to sound moral health. 

A nation practices the law of kindness, when 
its energies are directed to the advancement of 
^ucation in reference to each and every one of 
its members. Especially when its attention is 
'directed to the. education of the poor children 
which may now be found in every community, 
grovnng up in ignorance, theft, and crime of all 
kinds, to fill jails and prisons, and at last to 
form a debased rabble, siibject to the nod of 
any demagogue who may use them to destroy 
iOur government. The kindness consists in pre- 
paring them by knovirledge to become good 
-citizens and defenders of the American Con- 
stitution, as well as lovers of religion and vir- 
tue. A nation or community practiced the law of 
kindness, when it stretches the broad hand of its 
» protection over the poor as well as the rich, and* 
-seeks to raise the condition of the lowly and de- 
;graded — ^when it aims to remove poverty and 
^distress, by encouraging industry, by compel- 
ling the idle to be active, by removing the 
icauses of crime, and by holding out encourage- 
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ilMtait to the wei^ imd dio feeble. In fbete, 
and in many other ways, aaatioii or a commtt- 
aity may practioe the law of kindness. And I 
have no hesitation in saying, that a nation or 
community practicing it, will become the abode 
of truth/ virtue, peace, justice, temperance and 
love towards God and man. 



CHAPTER X. 

KINDNESS AND PERSECUTION. 

"Hence jarring seetarie* may learn 

Their real interest to discern ; 

That brother shoold not war with brother, 

And worrj and devour each other."-— CowpKB. 

Perhaps there is no one suhject pertaining to 
the welfare of men, in which the practice of 
kindness is more needed or is more efficacious, 
than in the method of advancing or establishing 
what, in different ages of Christendom, has been 
named Religion. And it may well be added, 
that in no one department cff life has it been 
more flagrantly neglected, or its opposite, cru- 
elty, beei more thoroughly manifested in all its 
homble features. For no sooner did professed 
Christians exclude the Pagans from the goy- 
emment of the Roman Empire, than they be- 
gan to persecute each other, with all the painful 
forms in which bigotry can deyelope itself. 
And from that time to the present, as sect after 
sect has obtained the ascendancy over other 
sectSi persecution, in some one of its numerous 
i3 
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phases, has been put into requisition, to^st^b* 
lish a uniformity of religious fkith. Seldom in- 
deed are the instances in which truth Sas been 
scattered, and left to win its own tyumphs over 
error in minds untrammelled by the fear of 
political power — in most cases, the spirit of Ma- 
hommed's watchword to his conquered subjects, 
" the Koran or the sabre," has been adopted by 
dominant sects of professed followers of Christ, 
in ofder to compel other and weaker sects to 
bow to their will and receive their creed as the 
word of God. It is too true that the records of 
ecdematifiJ history glmre out acts of blood, in- 
stead of rejoicing in the blessings of a Christian 
^ler^itiop, whose foundation is the divine truth, 
that ** love warketh no iU to his "neighbor J* 

Let any person take up the history of the 
BOBS and daughters of Israel, from the time 
when Constaati«^,EiQperor of the Roman igm- 
pire, reared a politico-christiaB bcuiner^ very 
wearly |;o our own days — and what isjts voice ? 
Fq^ th^ stem and dogmatic adhesion to the 
faith of their iathm, professed Christians have 
made them vmte their history in their own 
blood, and suffer forms of cruelty, especially in 
^ermaay^ by the first |K>rde of crusaders under 
the command of Peter the Hemut, and Walter 
the Pennyless> and half a century aiter^ in the 
aaiM coian|try» under the instifl^on of the 
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preaching of Monk Rodolph^ who advocftted 
the neeedsity of " wreaking vengeance on all 
the enemies oi QodJ'* and in the fifteenth cen'- 
tury, under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabel* 
4a, in Spain,* forms of cruelty which make ha- 
inanity shrink with afiright, and Which ftoiie but 
hearts hardened with the iron of revenge, could 
inflict/ The multitudes of heretics, or in other 
words, of those who differed in faith from the 
reigning sect of the times, who perished at the 
Auto da Fes, on the racks, and in the dungeons 
of the unholy inquisition — thei murder of sixty 
thousand Protestant Huguenots, the slaughter 
of whom commenced on the 24th of August, 
1572, under the reign of Charles the Ninth, 
of France, and with circumstances of horrort — 
the persecution of the Puritans in England — 
the whipping of Baptists, the hanging of Qua- 
kers, and the destruction of reputed witches,^ 

*See 3d ydI. MUmaa's History of the Jews, in the Familf 
Library. 

tSee Goodrich's Ecclesiastical History, p. 291. i 

tRed Jacket, the famous Chief of the Seneca Indians, once 
made a most sarcastic allusion to the witehcran; of NewlBng* 
land, which I can not forbear giving at this place, thoug^h it has 
no reference to the theme of this work. In 1821, a member of 
his tribe died. The eaase of his death was riot understood; 
which, with some i>ther circumstances, led them to believe 
that he was bewitched. The woman who attended him was 
denounced as the witch, and, according to the laws of her 
tribe, was condemned to death ; which sentence vras execated 
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by the pilgrim fathers of New England — ^tbe 
oppression of the Catholic sons of Ireland, un- 
der the tithe system — ^the spirit of rancor and 
hatred which so many of the -American sects 
exhibit towards each other — ^are so many tokens 
of the dreadful results arising from the exist- 
ence of the law of revenge or cruelty in the 
Christian church, and its fatal exercise in en- 
deavoring to produce uniformity of faith. Had 
all the followers of the Messiah, from the days 
of Constantino to the present moment, practiced 
the golden rule, ** whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them," 
under the influence of the great Christian law, 
** overcome evil with good," the history^ of the 

by a chief aamed Tom-Jemmy. Tom-Jemmy wbb tried b^ 
the whites for murder, but waf acquitted. Red Jacket was 
one of the witneflses. While on the stand , the Seneca witch 
doctrine was ridiculed by some of the Americans. Red Jacket 
replied in the following strain \^ 

*'What! do yon denounce us as fools and bi(|[ots, because 
we suU conlinue to believe that which you yourselves sedu- 
lously inculcated two centuries ago ? Your divines have thun- 
dered this doctrine from the pulpit, your judges have pro- 
nounced it from the bench, your oouna of justice have s suc- 
tioned it with the formalities of the law. and you would now 
punish our unfortunate brother for adherance to the supersti- 
tions of his fathers ! Go to Salem ! Look at the records of 
your government, and you will find hundreds executed for the 
very crime which has called forth the sentence of condemna- 
tion upon this woman, and drawn down the arm ot vengeance 
upon her. What have our brothers done more than the rulers 
or your people have done ? and what crime has this man com- 
mitted by exectttmj|f,in a summary way, the laws of his coua- 
tr>, and the injunctiontf of hia God 7"— brake's Book of the In- 
dians, Book v, pp. 1^3, 104. . 
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Christian Church would have been a historf of 
virtue and kindness, instead of being stained 
with blood and revenge. 

No axioi^ can be more evident, than that 
every form of persecution should be excluded 
fiom the cause of Christianity-^<«ven if for no 
other reason, yet for the great fact, tkht persecu^ 
Ikm checks tmd deattvys freedom of mind, to the 
free exercise of which, we are indebted not only 
for advance in Christian truth, but also for the 
developments of every other department of 
knowledge. It is the free exercise of mind 
which Has made astronomy a science ; has ex* 
plored.the surface of. the earth, both in geograr 
pby and geology ; has opened the mine, and 
iHtnight gold, silver, i]X>n, and coal into effective 
use ; has applied steam to the ship and the c^, 
and fashioned the useful machinery every where 
in operation } has developed the wonders of cha- 
mistfy, the intricacy of physiology, and the 
beauties and powers of literature. In fact, it is 
to the free exercise of mind, that the white maa 
has a dwelling so much superior to the hut of a 
Hottentot ; is so &r advanced in knowledge be* 
yond the savage ; and instead of bowing to a 
senseless idol, like the blinded pagans^ kneeb 
with ]ntel%ent worship before the Spirit of the 
Universe. Now, if Ciod intended that these 
results ehould be brought about only 1^ tfaefiwe 
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and generous exercise oi mind, did he not also 
intend that the paind should be free in obtmning 
Christian truth ? When God ssdd, " come now, 
let us reason together" — ^when Messiah said, 
"why, of yourselves, judge ye not what is 
right]" — ^when Paul said, "prove aH things; 
hold fast that which is good" — ^we discover that 
mftn is desired to exert his intellectual Acuities 
in order to define Christian truth. 

Oh, how many men in days that are now past, 
have toiled long and faithfully to secure to them<- 
selves the privilege of freely subjecting Chris- 
tianity to the voice of reason, and at last, have 
sealed their labors with martyrdom. And yet, 
notwithstanding thei£ suffering's and sorrows, 
there is no scene in nature more subliine than 
the efforts of mind to acquire perfect freedom 
in religious matters. We may behold the ocean 
heaving in its fearful grandeur — ^we may look 
upon the evening sky glorying with its count- 
less hosts of suns and worlds — ^we may gaze at 
die raging v^aters which thunder down Niaga- 
ra's front, in the deep bass of nature's awful 
voice— but yet, to see individuals patiently en- 
during tribulation, and at last, courageously 
meeting" death, rather than give up the freedom 
of their minds to a wicked and fanatical super- 
stition, is more noble than all these. It is the 
■truggle of right against wrong ; of good against 
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evil ; of Christ m the soul against satan in the 
passions ; of mind against spiritual wickedness; 
of freedom of thought against slavery of the in* 
tellect. And when, the victory is won, and man 
stands forth, mildly but independently, and with 
generous charky for others, to avow his faith, 
without any fear of his fellows, it is a more en- 
nobling sight than all pageantrieaand shows. 

But it needs no considerations to prove that 
cruelty, revenge or persecution, are never of 
right to be used by the professed Christian in 
attempting to become ruler over the consciences 
of others. It never succeeded in making a gen* 
uine believer ; and it never can make one. It 
may make slaves — ^it may chain minds, and com- 
pel them, through fear^ to give assent to the faith 
presented them — ^but an understanding belief 
coraeth notfrom persecution ; it comes from per- 
fect freedom in the examination of Christianity. 
On the subject of toleration, the following tale, 
said to be from the pen of Dr. Fraifklin, is full 
of the noblest instruction. ''And it came to 
pass a^r these things, that Abraham sat at the 
door of his tent, about the going down of the 
sun. And behold ! a man bent with age, com- 
ing from the way of the wilderness, leaning on 
a staff. j!V.nd Abraham arose, met him, and said 
unto him ; ' turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy . 
feet, and tarry all night, and thou shak arise ear* 
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ly in tihe mornings and go on thy way.* And 
the man said ; *nay» for I will ahide under dre 
tree.' But Ahraham pressed him greatly : so 
he turned, and they went into the tent. And 
Ahraham haked unleavened hread, and they did 
eat. And when Abraham saw that the man 
blessed not God, he said unto him: * i^^erefore 
dost thou not worship the most High God, cre- 
ator of heaven and earth V And the man an- 
swered and said, * I worship the God of my fa- 
thers, in the way which they have appointed.' 
And Abraham's wrath was kindled agfunst the 
man, and he arose and fell upon, and drove him 
finth with blows into the wilderness. And God 
called unto Abraham, saying : ' Abraham, where 
is the stranger V And Abraham answered and. 
said : * Lord, he would not worship thee, nei- 
ther would he call upon thy name ; therefore 
have I driven him out before my face into the 
wilderness.' And God said^ *. have I borne with 
him these hundred and ninety years, and nour- 
ished him, and clothed him, notwithstanding hia 
rebellion against me; and couldst not thou, who 
art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night V 
And Abraham said : * let not the anger of my 
Lord wax hot' against his servant ; lo ! I have 
sinned ; I pray thee, forgive me.' Ahd Abra- 
ham arose, and went forth into the wilderness,. 
and sought diligently for the man, and found 
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%mif arid i^wmctd wifek him to the €^nt;.«»d 
when he had treated him fcin^i bo sent him 
4Mir»y on tho morroi^, with gifb." 

The thought thus expredsed by the venerable 
philosopher in the eifle of Scriptutchcora^si- 
^on^ is as worthy of him b» it manifests the true 
epirxt of Chrbtian. toleration. It is the great 
faet which the world s0 dowly learns^ that one 
iDditidual possesses bo light, to persecute ano- 
ther individual bopause he differs from him in 
Mthf for thej both have equal prinlbge of cher- 
bhing their respective opinion. If error is 
lekirodA ;. and undoubtedly them is much of k&; 
'She most certain mode of paving, the way font its 
destruction, is, for the sects to avoid abusing and 
misrepr^enting each othdr, and to exhibit the 
«iiost enlarged kindness to all foUowersof Chrisi, 
4s£ whatever sectarian name they may be. In 
lihis manner the harshness and inveteracy of the 
sects would cease, and their members, by con- 
sequenee, would gradually come into that Chris- 
tian ^nd intellectual frame of mind, which wouU 
prepare them for vigorously following put tjp 
sublime and important question, WHAT JS 
TRIJTH 1 This tolerating.kindness is the moire 
necessary, from the fact, that as community is now 
.situated, with a vast many influences all opera- 
ting to make people differ in opinion, it is im- 
possible to bring them to a unityof faith at pre- 
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eeiit How wicked then, to force people of one 
sect to adopt the creed of another sect, by slan- 
dering them and their opinions ; by endeavor- 
ing to , bring popularity and fashion to bear 
against them; and by pe]»ecating them in every 
possible manner which the age will pennitf — 
The self-reproach of Charles the Fifth, Empe- 
ror of Germany, is full of instruction in refer- 
ence to this point Aftpr abdicating his throne 
and retiring to a monastery, he passed away 
his time with mechanical arts, particularly that 
of watch-making. One day he broke out with 
the exclamation, **^ what an egregious fi>ol must 
I have been to have squandered so much blood 
and treasure, in an absurd attempt to make all 
men think alike, when I can not even make b 
few watches keep time together/^* May not 
all those in modem times, who attempt to en- 
force uniformity of faith, very properly apply 
this rebuke to ^emselves ? > 

To pursue the broadest highway of kindness 
in reference to the multitudes of widely differ- 
ing sectarians, does not presuppose the least 
backwardness in proclaiming what each sect has 
embraced as die truth. Each denomination pos- 
sesses the clearest right to advance, discuss, and 
if possible, prove its peculiar opinions, and no 

^ Penny M«g«siAe» vol. I, p. iO. 
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Other danominaliicm has any divine or legitimate 
humui aoithority, to deprive it of this inestima- 
ble privilege. But that denomination wanders 
very far from the Christian spirit, as well as 
from its own interests, if it speaks its faith in 
thunder and breathes maledictions upon all who 
do not bow to it without question. It is the in- 
junction of Paul, to ** speak the truth m love** 
Let it be invested vnth affection — ^let it breathe 
from the heart with heaven-bom charity for those 
who deem it error-^Iet it come with the unhes- 
itating acknowledgment, that all persons pos- 
sess the right to avow, delead and enjoy what- 
ever they may have imbibed as truth— let all 
the kind offices of society be cheerfully dis- 
charged wfdiout any regard to peculiarity of 
&ith— *let the spirit exist between the sects,. 
¥duch the Messiah, in the following touchingly 
simple narration, described as existing between 
a Samaritan and a Jew----and it will not only de* 
stroy persecution, but it will give to people such 
desires, that instead of fighting lor sectarism^ 
they will press earnestly on in the divine work 
of obtaining Christianity as it fell from the lips 
of Christ and his apostles. — "A certain man 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, who stripped him of his raiment 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
half dead. And by chance there canie down a 
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oextftin priest that way ; and yihian he saw him, 
^e passed by on the other side. And likewise 
a Levite^ when, he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by on the other side. 
But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was ; and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an 
inn, and took care of him. And on the mor- 
row when he departed, he took out two pence, 
and ga^e them to t^e host, and said unto him, 
take care of him; and whatsoever thou spend- 
est more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 
Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbor unto him that fell among the thieves % 
And he said, he that shewed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him, go, and do thou like- 
wise."* That such Christian charity vnll break 
down sectarian harshness and blind persecution, 
is as evident as that the spring sun will melt ice 
.and frost from the bud, and expand it into the 
loveliness of a flower. As direct proof of this 
feet, some instances vnll be adduced. 

On a certain occasion, Messiah was perform- 
ing a journey to Jerusalem. While on his way» 
lie sent messengers bef<n« Mm to prepare phir 

' • . • ■ 

. "See Lukes: 30-87. 
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ces of reception for him. Among others, they 
went to a village of the Samaritans. But when 
Messiah came, the Samaritans refused to receive 
him, " because his face was as though he wpuld 
go to Jerusalem." On account of their rival 
religi(ms, there existed the most bitter prejudice 
between the Jews and Samaritans ; which ex- 
plains the fact of the Samaritans not receiving 
Messiah.. The disciples were exercised with 
indignation because of the decided opj^ition 
manifested against Christ. ** And when his dis- 
ciples, James and John, saw this, they said, 
* Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come 
down from heaven, and consume them, even as 
Elias did V " Here was the genuine spirit pf 
revenge. Because the Samaritans manifested 
bigotry towards Messiah, they would sweep 
them from the face of the earth. But how act- 
ed Jesus % On the broadest scale of kindness^ 
** He turned,, and rebuked them,, and said, * ye 
know not what mann&r of spirit ye are qf^ov the 
Son of man. ia not come to destroy men's lives, 
but to save them.' And they went to another 
village,*'* He not only disapproved the spirit 
of his disciples — he not only lefb the Samaritans 
unmolested— but he quietly sought another place 
of repose. Had he been like many who have* 

* See Luke ix : 51-^56. 
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pfofeased his name since bis day, lie would htve 

desolated that ofibndi^]; village with fire and 
blood — ^but as his was the duty to diTinely ** love 
his enemies/' he chose peace rather dian war^ 
kindness rather than harshness. And there can 
be no doubt but that the kindness oi the Saviour 
opened the path for the apostles to afterwards 
preach, ** the Ooipd in many villages of the So- 
waritam,'^* to the conversion of crowds of their 
inhabitants. 

The beautiful results of kindness and tolera- 
tion in reference to difference of religious faith, 
are very admirably manifested in the case of 
John Frederic Oberlin, whose character has al- 
ready been described. He knew no bigotry. 
His Christian character did not dream of using 
an individual harshly and unkindlyi on the sim- 
ple ground of difference of opinion. He look- 
ed upon all around him as his brethren. " His 
tolerance," says a writer, for some time a resi- 
dent in his district, " was almost unbounded. 
He administered the sacrament to Catholics, 
Lutherans and Calvinists at the same time; and 
because they would not eat the same bread, he 
had, on the plate, bread of different kinds^ wa- 
fer, leavened and unleavened. In every thing 
the same spirit appeared ; and it extended not 

* Acta viii : 85. 



only to iis Catholic but also to fais Jewish neigh- 
bors, and made him many friends among them 
all/** This was genuine Christian kindness- 
it was a splendid illustration of the divine law, 
*' overcome evil with good.** And what was 
the result ? Most nobliB ! Difierent sects lived 
in the utmost peace and harmony, where the 
good Oberlia possessed an influence— bigotry 
was disarmed of its sciiig, and sectarian bitter^ 
Bess gave place to Christian charity. And when 
the funeral oi Oberlin was attended, the eflect 
of his truly sublime conduct was more than erst 
brought to light. To use the language of the 
Editor of the Expositor :t " Oa the day of in- 
terment, a vast concourse assembled, consisting 
indiscriminately of Catholics and Protestants. 
The funeral procession reached two miles.— 
Throughout the immense multitude, one gene- 
ral expression c^ grief prevailed. Sectarian 
feelings can hardly be said to have been suspend- 
ed on the mournful occasion : they had long be- 
fore been eradicated. !E)yen the Rbinan Catho- 
lic women surrounded the burial place, all dress- 
ed in mourning, and kneeling in silent prayer ; 
and sere^ Boman Catholic priests, habited is 
their canonicals, took their seats amdag thm 
members of the C6ps i stoiy» vad endenUy par- 

*Qaot«dl in th« IT^ivwMlisl&^ottter, r«l. iH, p. IS7. 
tVaI.iU. p.lSS. 
K 
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liQipjEited in tbe general afflictfoo/' This most 
l^autiful exhibition of Christian toleration 
breathes proof of all that has been advaneed 
on the subject; and demonstiates, that wherever 
it is practiced^ contention and ill-will must cease, 
and kindness and affection must generally pre- 
Yail. 

4* very admirable illustration of the power of 
kindi^ess to subduct opposition, when maniloBt* 
edt by a member of one sect towards the mem- 
bers of anoth<>r sect, is given in Bancroft's 
History of the United States. It manifests it* 
self in the. conduct of John Archdale, who was 
chosen Governor of South Carolina, by the pro- 
prietaries of that colony, in 1695. *' With the 
Spaniards at St Augustine friendly relations 
qpgrung up : a Quaker could respect the fait^ of 
a Papist. Four Indians, converts of the Spa- 
Qififh priests, captives to the Yammasees, a«d 
Qi^posed to sale a^ slaves, were ransomed, by 
Archdale, and sent to the governor of Sc, Au-* 
gnsitui^. * I shall manifest reciprocal kindness^' 
vf^ his reply, ' and shall always observe a good 
coi3;^sponde»fie with you ;' and whea w En* 
8J[!%y^^^VwM9.W€^^k^ to Florida, the Sp»- 
Hif»^%»i^WaW4*©ib^i»ieiic(^QtArQ^ 

*Voi: Hy ^. 17. " 
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the mcMst extiuordinary ohftracteri ^louriiig it 
flood of light upon the facts we are oonaider- 
ing. This instaDce is given in a discourae 
preached by B«v. CJaadius Budianan in BriH- 
tol, England, February 26, 1809.* 

" Twa Mahometans of Arabia, persons of 
consideration in their own country, have been 
lately convened to the Christian &itb. One of 
them has already suffered martyrdom, and the 
other is now engaged in translating the Scrip- 
tures, and in concerting plans for the conversion 
of his countrymeh. The natne of the mdrtyr 
wad Abdallah ; and the name of the other, vfho 
is iiow translating the Scriptures, is Sabat; or, 
as he is called since bid Christian baptism, Nd- 
ihaniei Sabat. Sabat resided in mjr hotise sbme 
time before I left India, and I had from his owh 
mouth the chief part of the account which 1 
shall now give to you. Some particulars t had 
from others. His conversion took place after 
the martyrdom of Abdallah, ' to whose death he 
was consenting:' and he related the circum- 
stances to me with many tears. - 

^ Abdallah and Sabat were intimate fri^d^, 
and being young men of family in Arabia, they 
agreed to travel together, and to visit foreign 
countries. They were both zfealous Mahome- 

* 8ee 9«ehtttti'« EoFsMrdiet ia\A|ia, )>. 896 *i4 di«hl«d. 
k2 
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* 

law. Sabat is bod of ibrabim Sabat, a aoible 
&inily of tbe line of Beni-Sabet, wbo traee tbek 
padigree to Mahomet* The two friends left 
Arabia, after paying their adoratiom at the tomb 
of their prophet at Mecca, and travelled thvough 
Persia, and thence to CabuL Abdallah was ap- 
pointed to an office of state under Zemauu Shah, 
king of Cabul ^ and Sabat left him there, and 
proceeded on a tour througli Tartary. 

** Whtte Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was 
converted to the Christian faith by the peru- 
sal of a Bible (as is supposed) belonging to a 
Christian from Armenia* Uien residing at CabuL 
In the Mahometan states, it is death for a man 
of rank to become a Christian. Abdallah en- 
deavored for a time to conceal his conversion, 
lipt finding it no longer possible, he determined 
to flee ta sotpe of the Christian churches near 
ihe Caspian sea. He accordingly left Cabul in 
disguise, and had gained the great city of Bo- 
(shara, in Tartaiy, wben he was met in the streets 
of that city, by his friend^ Sabat„ who immedi- 
ately recognized him. Sabat had heard of his 
ponversion and flight, and was filled with indig- 
nation at his conduct. Abdallah knew his dan- 
ger, and thrf w himself at the feet of Sabat. — 
He confessed that he was a Christian, and im- 
plored him, by the sacred tie of their former 
firieiidsbip» to let him escape with his life. ' But^ 
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Sir/ satd Sa^wt, ndien rolafciBg the. Btory bimaelf, 
' I had no pUy, I caused my servants to sieze 
Um, and I delivered him op to Morad Shah, 
Kmg of Bochara. He was sentenced to die, 
and a herald went throughout the city of Bo- 
chara, announcing the time of his execution. 
An immense multitude attended, and the chief 
men of the city. I also went, and stood near to 
Abdallah. He was offered his WSe^ if he would 
abjure Christ, the executioner standing by him 
with his sword in his hand« * No,' said he, (as 
if the proposition were impossible to be com- 
plied with,) ' I can not abjure Christ.' Then 
one of his hands was cut off at the wrist. He 
stood firm, his arm hanging by his side, with 
but little motion. A physician, by desire of die^ 
king, offered to heal the wound, if he would re- 
cant. He made no answer, but looked up stead-, 
fasdy towards heaven, like Stephen the first 
martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He did 
not look vrith anger toward me. He looked at 
me, but it was benignly, and with the counten- 
ance of forgiveness. His other hand was then 
cut off. 'B9t, Sir,' said Sabat, in his imperfect 
English, ' he never changed, he never changed. 
And when he bowed his head to receive the 
blow o(' death, all Bochara seemed to say, 'What 
new thing is this 1' ' 

>' Sabat had indulged the l^ope that AbdaUalji 
k3 
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iMMdd Innre recanted whan be wis offiRedfals 
life } but wben he.aaw that bis friend was detA, 
be resigned bimself to grief and nsmomuf. He 
trcveUed from place to pUtce, seeking rest and 
finding none. At last he thought be would vmt 
India. He accordingly came to Madras .about 
five years ago. Soon after his arrival be wto 
appcMnted by the Esgli^ giDvemment a M«fti, 
<K expounder of Mahometan law; bis great 
kanring, and respectaUe station in bis own 
country, rendering him eminently qualified fi»r 
that office. And now the period of his own 
cotttersion drew near. While be was at Visa- 
gapatam, in the Northern Circatfs, exercising- bis 
pn^ssionai dntiesi Providence bronght in bie 
way a New Testamient in Arabic. He read it 
rfi^ deep tboHgbt» the Koran lying before him. 
He compared them together, and at length the 
truth of the word of God leU on his mind, as he 
ex;|Nressed it, like a flood jof light. Soon after- 
wards^ be proceeded to Madras, a journey of 
three hundred miles, to seek Christian baptism ; 
and having made a public confession of bis fttitb, 
be was baptized by the Rev. Dr. Kerr, in the 
Bnglisfa diUTch at that place, by the name of 
Nathaniel, in the twenty-seventh year of bis i^e. 
" Being now desirous to devote his fiiture life 
to the glory of Ged, be resigned his secular em^ 
pkfff 0iaA cttne by invitation to Bengal, where 
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he is now engaged in traQslating die Scriptures 
mto the Persian language. This work hath not 
hitherto heen executed ^ for want of a translator 
of sufficient ability^. The Persian is an impor- 
tant language in the East, being the general lan- 
guage of Western Asia, particularly among the 
higher classes, and is understood from Calcutta 
to Damascus. But the great work which occu- 
pies the attention of this noble Arabian, is the 
promulgation ef the G.ospel among his own 
countrymen ; and from the present fluctuations 
of religious opinion in Arabia, he is sanguine in 
his hopes of success. His €rst work is entitled, 
(Neama Besharatin lil Arabi,) ' Happy Newt for 
Arabia ;' written in the Nabuttee, or common 
dialect of the country. It contains an eloquent 
and argumentative elucidation of the truth of 
the Gospel, with copious authorities admitted 
by the Mahometans themselves, and particularly 
by the Wahabians. And prefixed to it, is an 
account of the conversion of the autfaor, and an 
appeal to the members of his well known fami- 
ly in Arabia, for the truth of the facts. 
. .'' The following circumstance in the history 
of Sabat ought not to have been omitted. When 
his family in Arabia had heard that be bad fol- 
lowed the example of Abdallah, and become a 
Christian, they despatched liis. brother to India, 
(a voyage of two months,) to assassinate him. 
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Wkile Sabat was sitting in his house at Ymzh- 
gapatam, hfs brother presontecl hkojiself, m tbdt 
disguise of a Faqueer, or beggar, baTifug a dag- 
ger concealed under his mantle. He rushed oik 
Sabat, and woonded him. Bnt Sabat seized ki» 
arm, and his servancs eame to his assistamee^-'^ 
He then recognized his brother. The assasaiib 
vfwQd have beeome the victim of pnbtic jaseice», 
but Sabat interceded for hi&broth^r, and se»6 hiniK 
heme in peace, with letters and presena to* his. 
mother's house^ in Arabia." 

Inetaneee Hke those already presented, migbb 
be added to the number given-^-but enough' has* 
been collected to establish the object of Mb 
chapter. It is beyond question true,, that a» in^ 
dividual or a sect, who wishes to dissenMnaite 
religious views, will efiKsiet that desire most rak 
pidly, by pursuing, through good or evil report, 
through opposition and persecution,- a unifefm 
course of kindness and* chanty. Slven evror 
can be more thoroughly scattered when con*^ 
joined with kindness, than truth can whenf eaa 
jpined witk oppresaiOBi and persecution. And 
te this, I w^H add, what appears to me an^un- 
qsestionable pioopositionf, viz., that llie indiwdtp^ 
aik ov sectsi wbe stve harsh and uochavita^le itt 
advandbgi thmr. peculiieN« viewfr ; W'he strive ttf- 
eaferee thoee viewa upon oltore, in an' ankiiid 
ami vioteM mo4m y ar^aev onlyamwise^bitrare 
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pooitiye, enemies to the Savioar ; since his cause 
is never so endangered as when its professed 
followers become persecutors. The true guide 
and light for professed Christians, when propa- 
gating what they consider religious truth, are 
xx>ntatned in the expi'essive direction of the 
apoBtle Paul—" SPEAKING THE TRUTH 
JN LOVE." 



CHAPTER XI. 



KINDNESS AND PUNISHMENT. 



" Her weedi to robes of glory turn, 
Her looks with kindling radiance bum. 
And from her lips these accents steal, 
Ood smites to bless, he wounds to heal.' 



There is a point, however^ concerning the law 
of kindness, where some perplexity arises, and 
much doubt exists. Many people associate with 
the idea of a uniform practice of kindness, the 
absence of pain, the putting aside airrestrainta 
upon eyil, and the sufferance of offenders, with- 
out attempting to check them, otherwise than by 
a mild word. This is a. mistake. The law of 
kindness has no affinity to lawlessness. It in- 
dee4 pre-supposes the absence of all cruelty — 
but it does not pre-suppose the absence of pro- 
per punishment for sin, or necessary check upon 
the transgressor. Kindness often dictates the 
application of pain, as frequent cases of the am- 
putadcm of limbs to save the lives of saffereTB^ 
fully prove. The parent who neglects to re- 
strain and correct his children, is as unkmd as 
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the pnrent wbose cbastidements become cniel^ 
ti€»fiom excessive severity. Tbe state or king«> 
Sxaa which is weak id the admioistration of jost 
and proper laws, is as UDfcind as tbe state ot 
kiDgdom whidi possesses cniel and sanguinary 
laws, and is Teveqgefully bloody in their exectt*- 
tion. Therefore, while kindness deprecates all 
cruelty, and is totally opposed to all pain result* 
tag from a revengeful spirit and having no good 
object in view, it, at the same time, contends for 
all chastisement which is calculated to produce 
good as its ultimate effect. For when an indi- 
vidual is diseased with sin, kindness advooaleA 
•the use of tbe probe and lancet of pain, in or* 
.der to produce sound, moral health in him« — ^ 
This view accords wUh Christianity and sonikd 
pWosopby* 

In the Bible, punishment is represented as 
flowing from the purest kindness, and as aiming 
to produce reconciliation and obedience in him 
er them who are exeivised by it« For while, ia 
the voice of divine justice, it denounces chas- 
tisement upon all sinnerSjf according to their cri- 
Bunalityy it also affirms that the merciful wisdom 
and loving kindness of him who is Governor in 
all the earth, are manileseed id that chastise* 
BMDt^by so ahrtaaging ittltettitsiiallaltintateinibe 
reformation of its subjects; And as an illustra- 
tion of its MEixre, the Savidur Bp6k€ 6f' a wan- 
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during prodigal, who strayed from tli« house of 
his father, fell into sin, was panisbed, and was so 
subdued by it, that he returned home a lepanr 
tant son. The following two passages are dis* 
tinct in setting forth the characterof puntshment 
which the kindness of God administers.—*' If 
his children forsake my law, and walk not in my 
judgments I if they break my statutes, and keep 
not my commandments ; then will I visit their 
transgression with the rod and their iniquity with 
stripes. Nevertheless ray loving kindness will 
I not utterly take from him, nor suffer my faith- 
fulness to fail."* " Now no chastening for the 
present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; ne- 
vertheless afberward it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness tinto them which are ex- 
ercised thereby."t The teaching of those pas- 
sages is too obvious to be mistaken. Formed 
in the faultless principles of infinite justice and 
love, it seeks to render substantial kindness to 
those who suffer it, by purging them of the evils 
of sin. And that this punishment, conjoined 
with heavenly truth, in the hands of the Saviour, 
will succeed in reforming all sinners according 
to the times of divine appointment, is demon- 
strated by the Scriptures. — " For it pleased the 
Father that in him (Christ) should all fulnesB 

* PmIri Ixxzix : 30-33. t Hebrews xii : lU 
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dvm^i «B^ hating made pclaeeteotglidia blood 
of kis aoBBf by him to reconcile all thingg ualb 
himself; by him I say, whether they be things 
in earth or thibgs in hearea."* When this sab- 
line and ever desiral^ work shall be accon- 
plisfaedy than the spirit^excitiag deelaration of 
John riiall be fulfilled* — ** And every ci ^ eatu Be 
. whidi b in beaven, and on earth, and ttnder tin 
eafth, and such as are in the sea, and all that atfe 
in thenit heard I saying, blesttng, and hoaor^ asid 
glory, and power, be unto Him that sttteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and 
ever/'t 

Taking these views as the basis of kindness 
when ooimected with punishment, we discover 
th^ philosophy of divine justice Jind benevolence 
to be, the prevention of ein and the relbdrmatien 
of the offender. And no reflecting mhui cm 
fail of perceiving that tbb philosophy is rapiifly 
maatfesting itself in the government of natiosM, 
of schools, of fiimiliea^ and of ei^inafe. Pxesl- 
deat Wayland remarked in an address to the 
Prison Discipline Society, ^' it is in vain to pun- 
ish: men, unless you reform them.'^| The wodd 
IB rising up tq this noble fact. Though a popu- 
lar author haa said, " to reBoitm the crimiaal, le 
dure him of the moral disease wkAA }ei him 

* Colos. i : 19, 20. See also 1 Corio. xt : 24-28. 
t Rev. V : 13. X See p. 163 of Ladies Repository, toI. ix. 
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into crime, %o impart appropriate instrttcckni to 
hia mind, and to prepare the way for his resto- 
ration to society as a renovated character, are 
drcumstances which seem to have been entirely 
overlooked in the arrangements connected with 
our criminal legislation,"* yet it i9 being more 
and more discovered, that not only do sanguinary, 
revengeful punishments fail of checking crime, 
but that mild and merciful laws, aiming to cor- 
rect and reform offenden, are more salutary in 
their influence and more productive of good in 
their results. And it is a pleasing fact, that 
multitudes of parents and teachers, in govern- 
ing their children and scholars, now see and are 
practicing the truth, that it is far belter to ad- 
minister the punishment which kindness dic- 
tates, than to administer the punishment which 
revenge suggests. An author, ahready quoted, 
says, ^ the gfeat object of all civil punishments 
on^t to be, not only the prevention of crimes, 
but also the reformation of the criminal, in or- 
der that a conviction of the evil of his conduct 
may be impressed upon his mind, and that be 
may be restored to society as a renovated cha- 
racter — when punishments are inflicted with a 
degree of severity beyond what is necessary to 
accompli A these mids, the code which sanctions 

* Picl^'s Mental lUiu^tiiation, p. 3Z^ 
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tbeiB, l>ecome8 an engine of cruelty and injus- 
tice."* Punishment, wben cruel and revenge- 
ful, increases the very evil which it seeks to dd* 
stroy; Hence, says the same writer : " This was 
strikingly exemplified in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, remarkable for the abundance of its 
crimes, which certainly did not arise from the 
mildness of punishment. In that reign alone, 
says his historian, sevefUy-tzoo thousand exeaUimhs 
took place, for robberies alone, exclusive of the 
religious murders which are known to have been 
numerous, — amounting on an average, to 9ix 
execuiioks a^y, Sundays included, during the 
whole reign of that monarch."t The whole 
history of national, social, school,^ and family 

* J}vk*B PhiloMphy of ReUgion* p. 157. t Ibid, p. 156. 

i ** BrFKcra of Ki5DKjiss.^Io the Commoo Schix^ Jevr- 
sal, is an exeelleot article on the anbject of * Maiiagement of 
disobedient chiMren,* a 8ubj9ot which few parents or instrae- 
tors appear to nnderatand. From this art]<»e we copy the fol- 
lowing interesting anecdote : 

' At a Common School Convention in Hampden county, we 
heard Rev. Dr. Cooley relate an anecdote strikingly illustra- 
tive of this principle. He said that, many years ago, a young 
man went into a district to keep school, and before he had been 
there a week, many persons came to see him, and kindly told 
him that there was one boy in the school whom it would be 
necessary to whip every day ; leading him to infer that such 
was the custom of tlie school, and that the inference of injus- 
tice towards the boy would be drawn whenever be should es- 
cape, not when he should suffer. The teacher saw the affair 
in a different light. He treated the boy with signal kindness 
and attention. At first this novel course seemed to bewilder 
him. He could not divine its meaning. But when the perse- 
vering kindness of the teacher begot a kindred sentiment of 
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goyetnment may be traced throaghout* and its 
clearest voice will be, that cruel and revengeful 
puniriiments have increased crime and insubor* 
dination; while mild and merciful chastisements^ 
tempered according to the criminality of oflfen- 
derSy and manifesting an attempt to produce mo- 
ral health in them, have decreal^ed crime and en- 
couraged obedien ce and good order. C ruel pun- 
ishments, aiming at no other end than the inflic- 
tion of pain, kindness unequivocally condemna. 
But those punishments whose object is to reform 
sinners, repress crime, encourage virtue, pre- 
serve good order, and protect society, kindness 
unequivocally approves^-^for kindness is as ene- 
my to lawlessness and a friend to all right^eoua- 
ness. These propositions are in perfect accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Saviour, who, 
while he taught his people to lave their enemies, 
also declared* that he who was worthy of many 
stripes, shoald receive them, and he who was 
deserving of few stripes, should receive few 
stripes. 

kindness in the pupil, his very nature seemed transformed. 

Old impulses died. A new creation of motives supplied their 
place. Never was there a more dUieeni» obedient and suc- 
cessful pupil. iV(Wo, said the reverend gentleman, in conclu- 
ding his narrative— that boy is the Chief Justice of a neigh- 
borms State. The relator of this story— though he modestly 
kept back the fact— was himself the actor. If the -Romans 
jusily bestowed a civic crown u^on a soldier, who had saved 
the life of a fellow soldier in battle, what honors are too great 
for a teacher who has thus rescued a child from ruinT' " 

* Luke xil: 47, 48. 



•Such then are our Ybwa <if kindneMi wlmii 
ccmaidera^ ia refei^Bce to pui^ahment. Aai 
wbile it i» 9» (ow^gxk from lawlessn^sa ^a light^ 
ia from darkoeaa, how di&rent wooMi b^ tho 
aspect aQ.d prospects of tl^ world, if it waa en* 
tirely gOT^rned by the law, "overcome evil with 
good:" What seaa of blood would remain' ub^ 
shed — ^what unholy deeds of persecutioo and 
bigotry would remam iu oblivioa — what a tide 
of revengeful feelings would have no existence 
— what numberless oppressions, of the^ widow 
ai)d the orphan would remain unpraQticed-*-af¥i 
what cruel tyranny would remain without exe* 
cution. How beautifully the moral world would 
bloom with tlie brightest flowers of merc^, and 
goodness, and afiection. The halls of litigation 
would be emptied, the bench of the judge 
would be unvisited, and the staff of the officer 
would become useless. From the rivers to the 
ends of the earth, the universal language of 
Christianity, the kindness of brotherhood, would 
be acknowledged and practiced. The aword 
would become a ploughshare and the spear a 
pruning hook, nation would hold communion 
with nation, and the natives of one kingdoin 
would visit those of any other kiogdomi with 
perfect assitrance of safety. The €loq>el 
wouljd t^en practically become " good aew^ of 
glad tidings to ail people ff*^ ahd oa easA, peace? 
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good will towfii<ds-men." The .whole eaith 
woald echo with songs of salvation | the isles 
would be glad, and the continents would re- 
joice, while the oceans and rivers would echo 
back the glorious theme, until all men, enligfav 
ened with truth and purified with virtue, sub* 
scribed to the great fact, Gob is the vniversai. 
Father of all, Messiah is the itnivebsal Sa* 
viouB of' all, man is the beotheii of man, and 
his rule of action towards his brethren should 
be, in all the fulness of holiness, ** Ovebcomb 
EVIL with goob ;" until the all*pervading prin* 
ciple of goodness should pour the waters of love 
upon every spark of discord and revenge. How 
well did the poet say : — 

*' !'▼« Uiought, at gentle «nd ongentle kouf^ 

Of mmay an act and giant abape of power ; 

or ^e old kingt, with high eaactjag looiu* 

Sceptred and globed ; of eagles on their rdc1is» 

With atraining feet, and that fierce month and drear, 

Answering the strain with downward drftg austere ; 

Of the rich-headed ikm, whose huge frown* 

All bis great nature* gathering seems to crown ; 

Then of cathedral, with its pnestly height, 

Seen from below st soperstitions night) 

or ghastly castle that eternally 

Holds its blind Tisage ont to the lone sea ; 

And of all sunless subterranean deepe 

The creature makes who listens while he sVlSfi* 

Avsfke i and thee of those eld eerihJj e^Mif^ 

That stride, they say, orer heroic benee; 

And those stone-he^ SfjFpdfa, wtote hmU deeri 

Leeh like low dens under preeipitsns fheres ; 
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Aad hioii gr^at Meiinwi, tlstt loAf^ Ituhig By, 
fa seeming idleocM, with stony mf9f 
Sang at the morning's timck, like p<SeirJ^ 
And theft ef alt the Herce atid bnter ^f tilt 
- Of the |>road ^otio^ of a tyraiiMma lb4»» 
Of braised rights, and floorishiiig bad nen. 
And Tirtue wasting heavenwards from a den-: 
Bratb fbhse, Mi ^ty, a«d the d«vil{Mi dro\tK\k 
Of ihe Ibnl jOiHMB's dfer^gapki^ aiattdhr 
And the bride- widowing sword ; and the harab hm9 
The sneering trumpet sends across the fray ; 
And alt which !{ght« tike peopi^-thtnnin^ iU!t 
That selfishness invokes — ^the hoMed ^M, 
Panting aloag with many a bloody mane. 

I've thongbt of all this pride, and all this jpaim. 

And ail the insolent plenitudes of power, 

And I declare, by this moat quiet hour, 

Which holds in different tasks by the fire-light 

Me and my friends heae, this delightful night, 

That Power itself has not one-half tbemigbt 

Of OentUnut. 'Tis want to all true wealthy 

The uneasy madman's force to the wise health; 

filind downward beating, to the eyes that see^ 

Noise to persuasion, doubt to certainty ; 

The consciousness of strength in enemies, 

Who must be strained qpnn, or else they rise,* 

The battle to the moon, who all the while, 

High out of hearing, passes with her smile ; 

The tempest, trampling i{i his scanty run. 

To the whole globe -that baska about the ann; 

Or as all shrieks and clangs, with which a sphere, 

Undone and fired, could rake the midnight ear. 

Compared with that vast dumbneas nature keeps - 

Throughout her starrer deeps. 

Moat oU, and «iiid, and awful, and uubroken. 

Which tells a tale of peace beyond whatc'cr was spoken/** 

* Poetical Works of L^igh Httnt, p. ITS^loAd. Hd, Itdt. 
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The^e dionghts are worthy of tbr sublime 
subject — ^they speak its grandeur — and vividly 
contrast its mild and constant energy with ter- 
rific force and violence. It is a subject of which 
nothing too sublime and grand can be uttered. 
For kindness not only deals with the finite; it, 
is also the essence of infinity itself. It bums in 
its purity in the human soul ; and it is the ma- 
jestic influence which forms the vast truth that 
"GOD IS LOVE." 



CHAPTER XII, 

THIS .BLK88IN6S AND DUTY OF ZBACftCmQ THE 
LAW OF KINDNESS, 

" Abou Ben Adhem (may Ids iribe increase!) 
Awoke one nigbt (Vom a deep dream of peace, 
And Mw within ^e moanUghi in his room. 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold. 
And to the presence in the room he sud, 
* What writest thou T' The yision raised its head. 
And with a look made of aU sweet accord, 
Answered, ' The names of those who loye the Lord.' ' 
' And is mine one V said Abon. ' Nay, not so/ 
Replied the angel.- Abon tfpoke more low. 
Bat jeheeriy atiO, and said, ' I pny thee, then. 
Write me as one diat loves his ieUow-mea.' 

The angel wrote and vanish'd. The next night 
It came, again with a great wakening light, 
And show'd the names whom tore of Ged had blessed 
And, lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 

LllOH HC75T. 

In whatever manifestation of its influence, 
the exercise of kindness may be considered, tt 
will always confer upon the individua! who di- 
rects it and the individual upon whom it is 
brought to bear, a rich blessii^. Genuine 
l2 
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kindness never carries blight had rain with ft, 
Kke the tornado ; it always goes forth like the 
light and heat of the sun, bearing peace, joy 
and sympathy to all whom it reaches. And 
when it returns to him: who has exerted it, the- 
re wards which .earthly things can form, are given 
bifB^-or if heis not in a situation to require as- 
■iBtaBce from those who have felt the gentle dew 
of his affection, his soi^I is fflFed' with the eafbor 
and steady but ecsjtatic thought that others have 
bee» made biqapy hy his aetions. He ean well 
appreciate the language of Lathrop— ^ 

•* B^DIQ^cQaQji, reg^rd^B3 of b©i»el(;— 

Of prWe, ^rjijiytipn, gpUcy qt y,?.lfc— 
. ^joyai in blegj wt,i>rp, f<v one poflr wir^, 

A mine, 8^R ^jpagifQ, of BvJ^ljw^e ^eliljbW' 

I'he histofy- of lifb fi^mishes not a sizzle il>^ 
lustration of tfce Ia:w pf ki^d^esii, but proves the 
■acred deekraitop, ^' cast^ thy. oetm wp&m moist 
ground, mid after many days thou shaltfind it"* 
For^ as certain a9 corn will yield its increase to 
the sown^ so certain is it that kindness flows 
back upon its worshipper with an bnndted-fbld 
of pure felicity. Well was it said by Hannah 
More— 

" And he, whose wsVeful tenderness removes 

Vbe ebstroetliig thorn which woonds the friend he loveey 

^WW>»^ H^jifiatJier'e mggecl putW elone, 

1^ Bcattevs roses tp adorn hiftown." 

*^mMlt»ion by Oinura^-Biblical Inttitmes, p. l«t: 
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cQvitfp |>r UietmpW hm «QXQfi^beiisiv«: answer 
wlMQb the good Ob^riin r^t^rned aa a rap)^ U» 
4^ <|li^]Qn put to him by a visii^ ; ** *l^ ickhm 
§liicliUab»' (Xai, I am -happy.)"* Hi$ inoa*- 
aa«t labom, ja th#. bumhlf At oin^mstapQes and 
wiUi tha gK^eata9t ob«t<a«)a0» foi; tba good of bia 
peo|ja» yieldad him aa ahuodaot mward in thak 
Tary; oxancJAa^ Nor c^m aay paTaou doubt but 
tbattba v/BueraUe f^rankluv racaivad tlia mo9K 
aafquiaita p}aaau7e, wb^ m raply to a Imw 
ieom tba.«atobrajiad (^orga Wbitafiald ta whom 
ba<badTaadaradAkiadoaA«, hewi^otaai fbllovm: 
^*Am t^ tba kiodtia«0 yoa maution, I widi it 
ofmid bftva baan of motej^vnc^ to you. But 
i£i it badk tba oidy tbaaka I sboald desira i8» that 
you Mfouldrba aquqjjy vaady to sarve auy otibajc 
that may' oaed. youi: aamtanaa^ and ao lal; good 
aiftcaa go round ; foe txnmkind ara all of e^fymU 
1y."t Those who become acquainted with the 
noble pleaMura of adniioiatering kiodnaas to 
otbaKSt £ad a tiawhifib binda thaca to Hfi^.avon 
if tber;a wa« aoaraaly atiy otbaip attraoljon to ra»-r 
dar it daabrabla. To this afloat, Bogara in hi» 
poam on '- Italy," ralataa an incident wfaieb ha 
raaaivad from a> Fiadmomefla nohlaronn* vvbo» 
Dvaary of llfii^ dcAarminad to coanmit maide# 

*See Dr. Epj^'s Phrenological Essays^ p. 53. 
f Tol. ii. of Franklin'f Works in No. 93 U the Tztaihf ISr 
brary^p. 110. 3l 
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'* I was weary of life, and after a day, such 
as fbwiiave known and none would wish to re- 
member, was hurrying along the street to the 
river, when I felt a sudden check. 1 turned 
and beheld a little boy, ^ho had caught the 
skirt of my doak in his anxiety to solicit my 
notice. His look and manner were irresistible. 
Not less so was the lesion he had learnt. — 
' There are six of us, and we are dying for want 
<tf food.' Why should I not, said I to myself, 
relieve this wretched family 1 I have the means, 
and it will not detain me many minutes. But 
what if it cbes f The scene^ of misery he con- 
ducted me to, I can not describe. I threw them 
my purse ; and their burst of gratitude over- 
came m^. It filled my eyes — it went as a cor* 
dial to my heart. I will call again to-morrow, 
I cried. Fool that I was to think of leaving a 
world where such pleasure was to be had, and 
so cheaply !" 

The individual who is kind to his fellow-be- 
ings, (does not pursue kindness without an over- 
flowing reward — for he thereby deposites a trea- 
sure, which, at some period in his earthly career, 
will develope itself as the result of his benevo- 
lence. Witness the touching fact which follows : 
"An aged man, named Bonvouloir, appear- 
ed before the sixth chamber, (Paris,) charged 
with the ' crime' of mendicity. While answer- 
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mg the usual questions of ihe Prosideot, a young 
amn, aecompaaied by his wHe, advwiced to- 
wards the bar, and, tdruing fais eyi9s ^upoa BoU* 
Touloir, wept aloiad. The name of this indivi- 
dual, as it afterward appeared, is BouyeC, whip- 
maker ; add we feel pleasure in recordiug it, in 
eonoeclion with an act which ennobles huDMn 
nature. P^esident,-^' Why do you weep V 
Srwpc^.— * Sir, 1 know tbat poor old man; 1, 
know hira as one knows a father, for he was a 
father tame ! It was he who took care of my 
infancy ; it was he who brought me up ; end td 
see him thus induced in bis old age ! My wife 
and I have come to beg of you, gentlemen, to 
hare the goodness to give him up to our care; 
We will treat him kindly, Mr. President; we 
will do for him, in fais helplessnesB, what he did 
for me in mine.' The y^ung^ toife of Bouvet, 
(slieddmg temrs»)^^* Oh I yea, Mr. President, we 
will take care of poor Mr. Bonvouloir, who was 
so good to my husband when he wa$ but a little, 
destitute child. Do, Sir, let as have him-^pray, 
gentlemen, don't refuse us !' During these af« 
feeling supplications, it is impossible to describe 
the joy, the admiration, the ineffable expression 
of delight, that beamed on the face of that aged 
man, who found a triumph where he had only 
dared to hope for pity. The audience, the 
judges themselves, evinced deep emotion, and 
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one of the latter, mnoh to his honor, ahed tearsi 
M. le Predident Mathias, in pronouncing Bon* 
vouloir's acquittal, thus addressed him : ' You 
see, my good old man, that a benevolent action 
never goes unrewarded. You generously pro- 
tected Bouvet in his childhood, and to-day he 
and his young wife come nobly forward to shel- 
ter your gmy hairs. The tribunal feel happy 
in rendering youio their affection and their grra- 
titude.' "• 

Another instance is to the full as affecting as 
the one last given, and as radiant with melting 
power in demonstrating that kindness is never 
an unprofitable exercise. When the proud but 
unfortunate Cardinal Wolsey fell beneath the 
displeasure of Henry the Eighth of England, 
all bis former iriends despised and deserted him, 
with the exception of an individual by the name 
of Fitz-Williams, who had been patronized by 
Wokey, and by whom his talents and good 
qualities had been appreciated and drawn out. 
Fitz- Williams took Wolsey to his country seat, 
and treated him as though he was still the &- 
vdrite of the king. When the king heard of 
this conduct ot FLtz- Williams, he sent for him, 
and in -anger inquired why he harbored Wolsey 
when resting under the imputation of high trea* 

* Quoted from G-alignani's Messenger, into the Universftlist 
Uoioit, roh ii, p. 3C8, 
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mm. ** Sire," said he, '* it is aot die disgraced 
minister or the state^rimimd that I have recetr^ 
ed into my house ; it is my henef actor aod pro- 
tector ; he who has given me bread, and of whoia 
I hold the fortune and traoqailUty I enjoy. Ah, 
Sire, if I bad. abandoned him in his misfortune, 
I should have been the most ungrateful of 
men."* This kindness so affected Henry, that 
he conceived the highest esteem for Fitz-WiU 
iiams, whom he knighted and created his Privy 
Counsellor. In this instance^ kindness mani- 
fested a three-fold result. "W^olsey found a re- 
ward for being kind to Fitz- Williams, in the 
protection he enjoyed^— Fitz-Williams found a 
reward for being kind to Wolsey, in the satis- 
faction of his soul and the countenance of the 
king — while a proud and aogry monarch was 
melted into a friend by the love of the law, 
" overoome evil with good." 

The next instance is, one vfhich the reader 
will find capable of drawing forth his tears, not 
only at the heavenly kindness manifested in it, 
but also in viewing the tender sympathy, the 
true felicity and the warm attachment breathing 
throughout it. It is related by G. P. Morris, 
one of the Editors of the New- York Mirror,t 
in a delightful article on the preciousness of 

* Parlor Book, p. 143. t See Mirror for Dec, I5tb, 1638. 
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mfDuitavw as inenMiito« of departed Mend%^^ 
After speaking of their value, be say^^-r 

** Our thoughts were more particularly tunr* 
ed to this subjeet^ by an oocurrence wtiich once 
took place within our immediate obaervation, 
and which- most be r^ponsible for the length of 
the time during which we have thus unwarily 
tvespassed on the good nature of the reader. A 
poor, destitute Swiss, nearly sixty years of age, 
with a very imperfect knowledge of English, 
was taken into a family whom we are gratified 
to name ahiong our friends, and in which the 
pervading spirit was kindness, peace and cheer- 
Ail content, from the mistress to the lowest ser- 
vant. She who superintended this little Eden, 
was herselt all that became a wife, a mother and 
a friend. Through her intercession the wretch- 
ed old man was taken out of the street, cleaned, 
clothed, treated well, and put to such labor as 
fitted. his years and animated him with the con- 
sciQUSnesa of being useful without pressing too 
Iieavily upon his age and infirmities. It hap- 
pesed, although he came without recommenda- 
' tion, without a friend, and under circumstances 
of absolute beggary, that he was of a warm and 
grateful disposition, and a character inflexibly 
honest and noble. We shall not soon forget his 
broad picturesque forehead ploughed deep with 
wrinkles, and thinly clothed with silver hairs,. 
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which to the gentle heart of his mistress had 
pleaded powerfully, arid continued to secure' to 
him a kind of good natured reverence and for- 
hearance, as grateful in her as welcome to him* 
Poor old John ! He had not a single friend in 
the wide world hut thode in that happy man* 
sion ; and though it is a hitter thing at any ago 
to feel one's self adrift and friendless on the 
cold bleak ocean of life, and especially so when 
time has taken the strength from our limbs, 
and the- hope from our heart, and we have no 
other prospect but la go down to the grave 
neglected to the last, and unblessed with those 
friendly offices which soften the grim face of 
death himself, yet old John, we verily believe, 
was contented in his situation ; and never ser- 
vant was more faithful and persevering in min- 
istering to the wants of all. The children. play- 
ed around him, and pushed him about, as you 
have seen them presume upon the long estab- 
lished kindness of some ancient family mastiff, 
who takes all in perfect kindness, though the 
sight of a stranger would be followed by such 
a display of teeth, as would make a Hop think 
twice before he concluded upon a conflict. The 
truth is, old John's mistress had won his heart. 
He did not only love, he revered her. Nothing 
made him so utterly happy, as an opportunity of 
doing her any service ; and if there were an er- 
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rand to be run — and the distance was far, and t60 
night waa slormy— so much the better. Old 
John would wrap his rough great-coat about 
him, and his good humored and fine looking 
face would glow with pleasure, asthe gratitude 
of his bonest soul shone througli. Excellent old 
man! we wisli there were more like thee, for 
the world's sake and for our own. Never gath- 
ered together a more delightful, a more delight^ 
ed family circle, than drew around the fire-side 
of that well remenjbered mansion, when the 
wintry wind moaned by the well-barred shut- 
ters, and no member of it more cheerful than 
'*old John." Indeed his peculiar character-** 
bis simplicity — and with all, the beauty of his 
appeahince, made him a favorite. He never got 
a eros» word or a sour look in those golden 
times. 

*' One night a large party was given in a distant 
part of the city, to which they were all invited. 
A slight cold had been prevalent in the family, 

and among its earliest victims was Mrs. L . 

berself. The evening was tempestuous, and the 
exposure necessary in going and coming in- 
creased it to a degree almost alarming. A few 
days confined her to her bed. Physician after 
physician came, prescription afler prescription, 
days, weeks, months, rolled gloomily away.—* 
The gay voice of mirth was hushed to a whis* 
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per, «iid cheeked wms the &ee andelaalic fiep 
of youth ami joy. Winter disappeared ; ^rii^^ 
beautiful Spring, with her leaves and buds caiiie» 
and the glad earth Iweathed every where the 
spirit of happiness and beauty. Even Summer 
approaehed ra its turn, with its magnificent 
mornings — its gorgeous ransets-^ts long, still; 
holy nights — and yet there lay the^ lovely and 
gentle girl — ^for she was .yet in the bloom of 
yottthr-^pale and emaciated, with dark languid 
eyes, and long skeleton withered hands — pant- 
ing patiently on her pillow. At length she died. 
We went there one morning ; the maid, with 
eyes inflamed; admitted us, and in reply to our 
inquirieSff. only sobbed. The husband met us 
with a ghastly face, but perfectly calm and qui-' 
et, and taking our hand silently, but with a firm 
grasp, which betrayed a high degree of nei*vous 
excitement, led us into the darisened chamber. 
Yes ! the tremendous crisis was passed. That 
radiant summer face was frozen at last to wintry 
desolation. Oh death ! how awful, how myste- 
rious thou art ! 

*'01d John had been sent from the city seve« 
ral days before, on some business, and did not 
return till after the funeral obsequies were per-» 
formed. Poor fellow, he did not even know of 
her death. We were the first to meet him on 
the threshold. He looked up fearfully in our 
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];twr«l liu^kand l|a|^»eiiad tn be paiaiiig at fehs^ 
jjf^HattfA ifarough the hall. W9 poimed to hia 
hal^ firctm w)|ioh famig thA.&tal ^odblatii of detrth 
-ri«ft.)KNig bladk Gvape* l^he imtb barabopoik 
bim aft QHQtt. He lifted bis eyea'to bea;vei>.A 
i9U)iaQI>trm-tbe big toaiB gnabed fordi aad drofh^ 
pfid oftt. ihe floor. Ha went a wayi and foe -a^aaa 
iwft w* saw bim no mora. Just hafi>Pa tb9^ 
aid^jpaM of bis. iamaatiad baoe^Mlraaa* «bo bad 
aatifei?. her miniature to an artiflt of eonattiiiaial^ 
iUlL Wbefk * old John' appeareiiagaiBy koonivh 
ing hia affeolion for the Qrigiaal^ the paimer 
begged liacere to ahow it tobim. We were pee-? 
aent whea thft e^ maii waa to be indulged witia 
the sig^, without being eonaoioua of what bo 
waa going, to aeq. The artiat bro»gfat it befi>i» 
bim suddenly^ passed his. b%nd orvrer it slowly^ 
and t^M presented it to bim i» fall yiew;* It ia 
impossible te^d^acribe^ the poor feUow'saarprasa^ 
dp^lfbt, weadar, and grief. H* olaapad hie 
buulB t<^[*^^>'^» and then ilaabad awayitbadn^p* 
that sprang into bis eyes and obstruoted hia 
ynofWi pjod with* such pathetic eacolamatioiia of 
la«e aodh aaguiab bur^ng fron^ hialipe^ as at 
eoef pnored h|m to be fully' sascepiible to the 
enobanHnenty and famished a&ttering ewdenoe 
o^ tba> paintar^a- skill.'^ 

This eacbantiqg relation requirea no eoaiK 
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ipwut— fit is ouQ of Ihose biillU&t exhibitions of 
kiniiaess, which statid upon the page of life like 
the eveiaiog star upon th^ deep blue of heaven, 
carrying eenviction to the sotil, that beneficence 
Wesses the giver and receiver. But tbat fact 
may be piied upon fact, I hesitate not in adding^ 
tbe following noble instance of kindlaeas. The 
author I know not. 

*' Pigalle, the celebrated artist, was a man of 
great humanity. Intending, on a particular oc- 
casion, to make a journey from Lyons to Paris, 
he laid by twehre leuis d'ors to defray his ex- 
panses^ But a little before the time propoaed 
bt his setting out, he observed a. man walking 
with stscmg marks of deepr&lt sorrow^ in hia 
cQBntenanoe and deportment. Pigalle, impell- 
ed by the feelinga of a benevolent heart, accost- 
ed huB, and inquired, witb much tenderness, 
whether it was in his power to afford him any 
relief. The stranger, impressed with the ina»* 
ner of this friendly address, did not hesitate to 
lay open his distressed situation. 

" * For want of ten louis d'ors,' said he, * I 
must be dragged this evening to a dungeon ; 
and be sepaiated from a tender wife and a nu-* 
merous family.' * Do you want no more V exr< 
claimed the humane artist. * Come along vrith 
aae; I have twelve louis d'ors in my trunk; 
and they are all at your serviee.* 
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** The next day a friend of Pigalte's met hitn, 
and inquired whether it was true, that he bad, as 
was publicly reported, very opportunely reliev- 
ed a poor man and his family, from the greatest 
distress. ' Ah, my friend !' said Pigalle* * what a 
delicioussiipperdid I make last night updn bread 
and cheese, with a family whose tears of grati* 
tade marked the goodness of their hearts ; and 
who blessed me at every mouthful they eat!* " 

An incident which occurred in the life of the 
celebrated Aaron Burr, af&rds an admirable il- 
lustration of the fact that kindness never forgets 
him who exercises it. X remember perfectly well 
of having frequently read the fact — ^but where, 
has faded from my memory. The substance 
of it is as follows : — ^When Burr was in the 
height of his prosperity, he^ on one occasion, 
while travelling in Western New- York, saw in 
a tavern where he happened to stop, what ap- 
peared to be an excellent line-engraving. The 
landlord informed him that it was executed with 
a pen, by a stupid boy, who was his apprentice at 
blacksmithingy'and whom he expected he could 
do nothing with. Burr, discovering the native 
talent of the boy, endeavored to obtain him — 
but his master, suspecting that he had some se- 
cret valuable power about him, refused to part 
with him. When Burr lefb, he whispered to the 
boy to come to New- York city, inquire for A a- 
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ran Bilrr» and he would be taken care of. Soon 
after, when Biur^bad forgotten thecircumstanee 
the boy presented himself, and was assisted by 
ius benefactor. He then went abroad* and be- 
came the celel»ated Vanderlyn, who, in Paris, 
acquired honor and a good share of this world's 
goods. After Burr had fallen from his greats 
Bess and was expelled from the country, he was 
met in France in poverty, by Vanderlyn, who. 
received him with deep gratitude, took him to 
his dwelling, and for a long time cherished and 
sustained hjm with the utmost attention and 
kindness. By his benevolence to that poor boy, 
Burr laid up a treasure, which, in after-days of 
waul and sorrow, returned to him- with great 
increase — ^the more prized from the fact, that it 
came unexpectedly in time of ^eed, when al-. 
most every one had forsaken him;^ How vividly 
must Burr have appreciated the fact, that kind- 
ness abundantly rewards him who exercised it. 
The following fact is extracted outof the New 
York Times and Star, of December, 1840; and 
refets to an individual who died on the third of 
that month. — " More than thirty years ago, Mr. 
Prime, then engaged in busiuess at Boston, be- 
came embarrassed and failed. So well satisfied, 
however, was one of his creditors with his in- 
tegrity and business talents, that he loaned him 
$5000 with which to commence business in this 
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01^. Mr. Prime't vuct^st in %bm ottj it.faM^ 
liftr CO alL In coarse of tlme^ tho dreditor w&o 
had aiaisted biaiv becftme IritQMlf tnsoivelit.^'^ 
Mr. Prime- imuiddiaceljr took his aiffiltrB in hanij 
rendered him pecuniary sud, and at hift death, 
fldttled upon fats widow an anoniqr of $600«" ' 
. These instances, which blight be greatlj mcd^ 
tipiied, prove tfaat» in every ease, on ample vm- 
wiurd is tetnnied to him who wii^ds the power 
of the Christian hayvs '' otidreoflie evil with 
good." If iny readers are dottWol of thig pnh- 
Siiion, let xhem test ihe hvkjett by a Vtg«ro«s 
praetltse of tiobld kindndss^and by excell«iife««*- 
)^ridttce will they t«aliM that '« blessed ar& tiie 
metvifttl, for they lihall obtain ttiercy." And» hi 
order tiy give them the hoHest exatnple of kind- 
ness' with whioh thk earth has ever beM h\B6^ 
^d, as a guide to all bendv6leftee, it iippdani l» 
me pe^ctly proper td cotK^lude this Work with 
4 simple exhibHiofi df the Ohatmt^ tf ChrisL 
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CHAIUCTER OP OHB19T. 

"Who weut about doing good." — PETER. 

We are nol nowt^d^well upoirthb character of 
«L heathen hero, or iso tWine a garlaad for t^e brow 
tit a conqueror whose victories swim iii blDod-^ 
we are not now to eulogiee fraiJ, erring man, 0t 
to sing the song of praise to one who has swept 
chrough the world like a fiery ineteor, blighting 
the happiness x>f multitudes.- 

To us is given the pleasant and instructive 
duty of exhibiting the character of an individual^ 
whose character has been viewed with deep de- 
votion for eighteen centuries, and is now the 
light of example to multitude's in all quarters of 
the globe, from the pale Laplander in his snowi^ 
to the sable African in his burning sun ; frofxr 
the humblest intellect to the mightiest philoso-' 
pher ; from the gates of Gibralter to the feet of 
thd everlasting mountains. Taus is given the 
rejoicing theme of receiving that Saviour, whose' 
voice constantly warns men of the inhospitable: 
coasts of sin, whose truth breaks the chains o£ 
entnr &em every mind, and whose hallowed - 
M 
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words are ministering angels in tbe house^f 
death. To us is given the privilege of behold- 
ing the conduct of" the Messiah of the prophets, 
the long promised Shilob, the beloved Son of 
God, tjie Saviour of the World, over whose 
birth angels sang in tones oi joy, and death fled 
in dismjEiy at the prospect of his defeat. 

Our minds could not entertain a more delight- 
ful subject, or one that kindles in the ntml more 
of the living energies of virtue and tbe desire 
of growing in philanthropy. Tbe Saviour's cha- 
racter, when held up with all its lovely qualities 
before the mind, awakes the doi-mant feeiinga, 
and leads the creature in prayer, to thespirkual 
cross of the Saviour, to beseech for wisdom in 
imitating the pure conduct and Grodlike spirit of 
the Redeemer. 

. It is well, to commune with the eonduAt of 
great and good men ; to mingle our thoughts 
with the thoughts of the pious and religious ; to 
trace their character and observe how they in* 
flnence others ; — ^it is well, because such com- 
munion with pure and noble conduct, as irre- 
sistibly vms die admiration of the soul, as the 
magnet attracts the needle. Who can refleet 
upon the uniidanching fearlessness of the apos- 
tles in ^e presence of their bitteor foes ;. upon 
their zesolwte perseviecaiice wlien t^neafemid 
w!bh prisons and ptematuije deadi ; upon 
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continued exertions in proclaiming a world's 
salvation, in spite of eVery obstacle ; without 
becoming inspired by their ardor and enlivened 
with a virtuous enthusiasm to examine the sys- 
tem they proclmmed. Who can reflect upon 
tbe fervent and earnest benevolence of Howard 
and the Sisters of Charity ; upon their active 
exertions in alleviating the distresses of men 
' and women, without fear of pestilence and con- 
tagion and without expectation of reward, and- 
Bot have a thrill of admiration pass through the 
mind, leaving a strong desire to follow in the 
J>«ths of their benevolence. Who can reflect 
npon the stem integrity^ unshaken virtue and 
fearless patriotism of Washington, as weH as the 
indomitable exertions and granite firmness of the 
fathers of the revolution, vnthout enrolling him- 
self a friend to liberty, by consecrating all his 
powers upon the altars of knowledge and virtue. 
Dwelling upon the character of these individuals, 
opens the spring of our feelings, strengthens oOr 
better nature and gives a deeper tone of purity 
to our actions. . 

But the character of Chrifld possesses still 
more powerful influence, because it is more per- 
fect than that of any person who has ever gra- 
ced earthly life. Nothing can be more pure 
than the character of the Saviour. The records 
of time may be searched ; the patriots, the phi- 
x2 
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losoi^rsy the moralists of ihe worlds may Em^ 
consulted->-all their fame,, their beneyolence^ 
their intellect, thw virtue; may bfe admired — ■- 
and yet no person can equal the purity and ho- 
liness of the Saviour. .The only individual whoi 
even shadows a likeness of his Gharacter> is «ao 
imaginary being described by Plato in these^ 
cond hooic of his Commonwealth, when he rep^ 
resents a man giving to the world unquestioned 
proofi of his sincerity. He says» ''let him be 
^trippjpd of all things in this world excepir hia 
^ghteousness: let him be poor and afflicted, and 
accounted a wicked and u/ijuat man ; let him be 
vhipped and tormented, and crucified as a male^ 
frctor, and yet all this while retain his integri- 
^." Where can the original of this picture be^ 
found, save in the person of Him who suffezed 
on the cross. 

{n the Saviour all the principles of heavea 
s}io.ne with the brilliancy of the sun and the 
idchn^ss of virtue^ How adorable was the Re- 
deemer! You may behold men and woraexk 
famed for benevoleace — ^you may behold men. 
celebrated for patriotism and uncompromising 
integrity^ — you may behold men dignified with, 
all that nobleness which makes human nature 
tjTuly great — ^you may behold men whoso piou& 
exertions and ardent benevolence haye traoa^ 
fi^rmed semi-savage and ignorant people into 
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enligbteBdd and afedioDite wei^hor^-^you 
wtAy hthM itaon wboa^ usiifcHnn kindneM and 
0we0liM8s of diapoftitHm bare subdiled tha aaofll 
Miter Cms aad obcaioed tbe proteodmi of coa* 
toadtag wanrkm— aad all Ibe priaciplet wbiA 
naka theiie nHBn tnily graat^aU the fiituat Maoh 
adonk ilieir ]if«0, are aoited and iabliaMid in 
the person of the Lord our Rigfateousnem.— 
Thjere was in him such a mingling of humility 
and dignified feeling; such an association of 
gentleness, vigor, benevolence and forgiveness; 
such a blending of devotion, virtue, truth and 
loTS ; combined with such power of thought, 
such beauty of doctrine, such admirable illus- 
tration in the most winning manner of commu- 
nication ; and sealed by such heroic devotion to 
the welfare of the world ; that Rosseau, skeptic 
as he was, described the character of Christ in 
the most charming thoughts and the highest 
tones of admiration ; while the coarse but pow- 
erful mind of Paine praised him as a virtuous 
and amiable reformer. Indeed, so comprehen- 
sive is the character of Christ, that if the whole 
number of the precepts of the Bible be gather- 
ed together, the conduct of the Saviour forms 
the noblest, bt;cause practical, commentary upon 
them all. If we bring to view all the instances 
of devotion for country, ail the instances of the 
purest benevolence, all the instances of gener- 
v3 
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mm sacrHice, whieh ilie faktcny oftte ^wo#ld 
piresentt; liie clevi>ttoo, thebeneYoleiice aiidthe 
Sttcrifieeof Ohrtst, are as nmch aupefior to them, 
as tke aunia superior to die eveniag star. Of 
thta'fect we fliia)l be touchhi^^r convinced, bj 
directiag our tbou'glils to adme of the craita of 
efaarseter wiiich ennoble to ** Son -of Man.'' 

He was ever obedient to, and mifidful of Ms pa- 
rents — with htm it was, ***hohor thy father-^atid 
thy mother." Itl His youth he was subject to 
their commands and ready to heed their words. 
And when the chain of his life had run out and 
iiis days were numbered — when his labors had 
ceased — ^then'his filial love was manifested in its 
purity. For in that season When his integrity 
was impeached ; when the doom of a 'malefac- 
tor wJis upon him ; 'when the agony of the nails 
was felt, then he provided for the future protec- 
tion of his mother. Hence we read, " when 
Jesus therefore'^aw his mother, and that disci- 
ple standing by whom he loved, he saith unto 
his mother,' "woman, behold thy son !*— ^then 
saith he to the disciple, * behold thy mother!' — 
and from that hour that disciple took her unto 
his own home."* Could any feet be more touch- 
ing, than that the Saviour, when he saw his mo- 
ther, forgot his own terrible agonies, forgot the 

^ Jofauxtx: 96,S7. 
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liofTon of loB sttuation, lorgol the jeen of hw 
enemies, in his anxiet j to proYide a home Ibr 
ber before he died. Son; thou who hast neg- 
lected father and motherland art bringing their 
grey hairs' with sorrow to the grave, by intern* 
perance, debauchery and profanity ; who hast 
forgotten their wants and left them to suflfer in 
their declining years ;-*'I>aughter ; ^cm whe^ 
yieldest no respect to thy parents and meetest 
them with harsh and unkind words ;— repent ; 
and as thoi| wishest the blessings of a peacefnl 
conscience when thy parents sleep hi the graire ; 
come and kneel at the foot of ihe cross, and 
pray, " Saviour, fiH me with thy filial love*; md 
like thee, teach me ever to honor my ikther and 
my mother." 

The miegriiy of the Saviour was unimpeach- 
aUe. No wrong motive, however glittering 
and fiiseioating, ever influenced him. When 
the crown of Israel sparkled over his head i 
when, by assuming the tc^ens with which the 
Jevrs expected their temporal' Messiah to ap- 
pear, he might have ruled in Palestine; when 
the Jews actually came to make him a king ; he 
was not for a moment swayed from his doty;— 
ho neither, like Napoleon, grasped the golden 
sceptre, nor with Alexander the Great, sat down 
and cried because there were no more worlds 
for him to conquer— but the crown was viewed 
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w bauble, the dominion was thrufti aside, antl- 
auiQated by the holy duty of winning souki to 
truth and viitae, he enfolded . himself with di- 
vine integrity, and said, " my kingdom is not of 
ihia world." And throughout the whole of the 
chequered scenes of his miaistry, and in the 
midst of the most adverse circumstances, no act 
was marred with vice, nor was any practice 
identified with wrong. So pare was his Kfb, so 
•potlesB his conduct, that when the Eoman Cen- 
tarion, himself a pagan and no believer in the 
Messiah, saw the Saviour on the day of his cru- 
cifixion and at the time of his death, in the great- 
ness of his admiration. he was compelled to ex- 
claim, ** tkuly this was the Son of Grod." 

One of the most beautiful traits in the cha- 
racter of the Saviour, was bis compaesum, so in- 
timately connected as it was with the most ac- 
tive benevolence. Distress found an answering 
voice in his heart — 'and wo enlisted all his feel- 
ings. How tender were his words to the sons 
and daughters of grief I How soothing the 
truths he held out to the sorrow-smitten ! When 
he saw the obstinacy of the Jews, their heed- 
lessness of the warnings that destruction was 
hovering over them, their determination to cru- 
cify the Son of God, and their blindness in rush- 
ing into the very jaws of fate — when he remem- 
bered the doom of the city of Jerusalem* the 
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famine and thirst which ito people must endure 
to the 4>bliteratioii of all the affections of ite 
heart— when he remembered the heaps of slain 
which must encumber her streets and fill the 
valley of the son of Hinnom«-^he Son of God 
wept over the vicious bat ill-fated city, and would 
have turned away its ruin. And after he had 
left the judgment-hall of Pilate, and -was bear* 
ing his cross to Calvary, and saw that a great 
company of many women followed him with 
lamentations, he remembered the dreadful fate 
of those women when Palestine should be deso- 
lated by the Roman deluge. — Hence he said to 
them, '' Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren."* 

Even his miracles, stupendous as they were, 
set forth his compassion and benevolence with 
a power which falls upon the souls like the dews 
of heaven, causing the better feelings of our na- 
tures to gush like die fresh and limped waters 
of the spring. So far as his mission was con- 
cerned, he might unquestionably have -perform- 
ed miracles by rending the mountains, by part; 
ing the waters of the lake, by tearing rocks 
from their foundations, and by making seed be- 
come stately trees in a few hours. But, no !-— 

* Luke xxiii : d8. 
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tUi eottiM did not siiit tbo 9on of Qoih^ 
Buradea mtial not oo^y establish bis diTino mia* 
sion, but they nmst also beam wkh beftevoleooe 
and shine with the love of faeayeik When the 
groans of the fevered wretch fell upon his ear^ 
he drove away the fire buraing in the human 
&ame«' Whea he heard the voice of the blipd 
man, cryingf " Jesus^ tbou Son of Davidy have 
mercy on me," he opened his eyes to the counts 
less beauties of nature. When he saw the vio«* 
tam of palsy» chained in physical decrepitade^ 
he retuned vigor to the nerves and power te 
the muscles. When he met the dumb and deal^ 
shut out from aU the music of the humain voice 
and the charms of harmony, he loosened the 
* tongue and regulated the sense of hearing* 
When he beheld the weeping sister of Lazarus^ 
and remembered that his friend was dead, the. 
Son of Grod not only wept himself, but he de- 
livered Lazarus from the power of death. And 
when he looked upon the melancholy train 
bearing the remains of the only son of the 
widow of Nain, he stopped the bier, and said, 
"daughter, weep not" — ^he then commanded 
the lungs of that dead son once more to exert 
themselves, the blood of health once more to 
course through his arteries and veins, waking 
up the dormant energies of life, and returned 
htm to the arms of his mother, a living form*. 
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In bU these tbings, bow the coropassion and be» 
nevolence of the Saviour shooe forth — a com- 
passion and a benevolence whose influence will 
not cease to be felt, so Ipng as one pulse shall 
beat or one heait shall thrill with sympathy. 
Different indeed were the actions of the Sa- 
viour from the actions of the conqueror, the 
debauchee and the tyrant. Blessings ever grew 
in his pathway, and the praise of the poor and 
afflicted ever formed a wreath of glory for his 
brows. . Oh ye, who freeze yp l^ie best feelinga 
of the soul while worshippii^g as an idol-god^ 
the golden mammon of this world-— oh ye, who 
have no ear for the cries of the widow and the 
orphan — oh ye, who drive the starving wretch: 
from your gates, unpitied and unfed, though ye 
rolljn luxuries ; come to the Saviour; behold 
bim wandering without a place whereon to lay 
his head ; behold his. divine compassion, e'ven 
when laboring to secure your salvation ; behold, 
repent, and let the light of your newly received 
benevolence, be so exhibited as to lessen misery 
and strengthen virtue. 

Another trait in the character of the Saviour, 
is one, which if the world had heeded it, would 
have destroyed a vast amount of misery, which 
has poured its blight in devastation and ruin 
over the earth. When we look back into his- 
tory and see how mind has been cramped and 
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fettered by force — ^bow many sects, ha^e at dif- 
ferent periods, claimed exclusive power, and 
attempted to make other sects succumb to tbem 
by that power — bow many millions of persons 
have been slaughtered for difference of opinion 
— and how aflFection has ^een destroyed, liberty 
oftliought chained, and family happfness fro- 
zen, by persecution's iron hand — it makes the 
heart bleed, and causes man to veil himself iii 
sorrow at the follies of a worm of thfe dust, 
who, himself the child of error, rises up to 
elaim in&lHbiKty over his brethren. But pefse- 
dutUm finds no Countenance in the Saviour. He 
tecognized the mind as the noblest Work of 
Gk>d, <$kdeedtngly far more precious than all tbe 
fbtroM of mere matter; His kingdom was in 
teind, and he threw not a fetter upon It nor did 
be east an impediment in its onward path to 
truth in the nntried regions of religion and 
scienoe. He ever taught the Jews that it was 
their privilege as well as their duty, to judge 
for themselves what was right, and to search 
the Scriptures freely, as in them they tbougbt 
they had eternal life. And when on a certain 
occasion, as he travelled towards Jerusalem, he 
sent forth his disciples to prepare a place of 
rest for the night, and a Samaritan village re- 
fused to receive them, and they asked him for 
fire from heaven to destroy that village, whbt 
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was hta^ answer t Was it theanswer of the fo- 
natic . and the enthusiast, who would sustain 
what' they call the glory of God at the point of 
the bayonet and the mouth of the cannon ? 
Far from'it. " Ye know not of what manner 
of sphit ye are," was the rebuke of the hea- 
venly teacher. And when Christ was betrayed 
hf the words of a professed friend, and Peter 
drew aswoiH and cut off an eai* of one of the 
servants, what said Christ 1 **'Put up thy sword 
into the shesfth ; the cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink iti'' The Son of 
God, the Lordonr Righteousness, .never gave 
one Indr of strec^^ to a persecuting spirit, or 
tpsdce one word which can be tortured into 
countenance of reviling sectarism. No! His 
aim ever was to take mind from ^e degradation 
of vice and error, and enrich it with the freedom 
of troth. And had the Christian world remem- 
bered but one precept of the humble Saviour, 
'* whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them," how many prisons 
MTOuld have remained untenanted, how oiaay 
racks would have remained unused, and how 
many stakes would have remained unlighted. 
No witches would have then been hung, or 
Baptists whipped, or Quakers killed by pil. 
grim &theF8. Nor, would sects be so estranged 
fiom each other, nor would the fear of * fashion 
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ftiid popvlariiy prevent ao..iiiaBy fimn uTowing 
what they eonceive to be truth — ^mind v^ould 
every where be free, aad rigbteouaaess ob* 
eenred* 

Another noble trait in the charcter of the Sa- 
viour, is his spirit of JbrgivemeM, In this re- 
spect be stands far exalted above all beings that 
have ever lived on the earth — for how almost 
universally has the spirit of revenge been prac- 
ticed by the world, and how almost nnivenaliy 
it is now practiced. How inaHy many persons 
in ancient and modern times have and do advo- 
cate that it is contrary to honcnr and proper spi- 
rit to forgive an injury or afiront. How infi- 
nitely snperior are the spirit and ocmduct of 
Christ to the spirit and condujCt of this world. 
He taught his. disciples the divine precept, 
** love your enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them who despitefoily use you ami persecute 
you." And how did he illustrate this precept ? 
Did he pour blasting and mildew among his 
enemies 1 Did he call down the legions of an- 
gels which his Father could give him, and scat- 
ter . death upon his opposers 1 Far, very £ut 
from it. Amid all the persecutions which were 
heaped tfpon him, all the contumely which he 
endured, the malice and revenge c^ bis Ibes^ 
yet never, in one instance, did he forget to for- 
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give or to meet evil With gobclness. And in his 
last hours, when he had been ecmdenmed attd 
nailed to the cross by the testimony of peijured 
wretches, though .surrounded by his murderers, 
who mocked his agonies and jeered his preten-; 
sipn, then the dying sufferer added a most holy 
and divine comment to all his teachings, wheti 
for those very enemies he prayed, ''Father, fbr« 
give them, for they know not what they do." 
Can the records of history or the annals of the 
world present such another - instance a» this, «^ 
pare forgiveness? Have our dreams eveo, 
come up to the fact, of an individual dying in 
the midst of his foes^ yet praying for their wet 
&re1 Ah, who can meditate upon this glorious 
feature in the Saviour's character mod condu^t^ 
and refuse to forgive his brother, even until se* 
venty times seven] Who, when the Saviour 
died for his forgiveness, can stiil cherish a re- 
vengeful spirit, and refuse to forgive hia foe 1 
Hard indeed must that heart be, which can re« 
sist a Saviour's love and »till nurse unkind feel- 
ings. 

But the grand seal of the Saviour's character* 
its express brightness and particular glory, is 
his love for the human family and his undying 
devotion for its interests, expressed too at the 
expense of his earthly happiness and life ; and 
in a manner* which, if we were called upon to 
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fulfil it, would have frozen 6ur blood to its deep- 
est fountain, and made ub flee with affiright« — 
But our Saviour, though at the very beginning 
he was aware of all that awaited him, yet steadi" 
1y persevered to the time of the end, until he 
had drained the cup of wo of its last bitter dreg. 
On all sides he met the sharpest opposition. 
His motives were . impeached, his conduct mis- 
represented and his doctrine caricatured. The 
Pharisees on the one hand and the Sadducees 
CO the other, were constantly seeking for oppor- 
tunities to destroy him. He was possessed of 
no earthly home«^though the birds of the aiir 
ahd the ioisjeB of the desert had nests and ho W, 
yet the Son of man bad not where to lay his 
bead . He was constantly and bitterly pei«eea> 
ted, until by the treachery of one of his own 
followers, he was betrayed. Before Pilate he 
stood ; and there, rather than suffer Christ to go 
free as an innocent man, the Jews called for a 
leader of sedition and a murderer to be let loose, 
and condemned Jesus by perjury. Dreadful 
situation ! His pure name attainted, met by a 
malefactor's doom, mocked by Roman soldiers, 
scourged as a criminal, he was led to Calvary, 
and there, between two thieves, he was nailed 
to the cross ; and while forsaken by his follow- 
ers and scoffed by his foes, he breathed out his 
spirit to God who gave it. Most cruel death ! 
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MKM:pmi^ Badrifice I Yet niost sttblime dooml 
Yet Christ met it ; met it in its fbhiess tmd 
^ead^and what for 1 Have angels sang it to 
you 1-^is it writiea on yoar hearts ? He died 
to do battle with death, to plunge into the tonb, 
tq H>b bin <;if bis Ating, to barst the'ceremeMs 
of the grave, to come forth the " fast bom from 
the dead/' to bring life and immortality to light, 
to establish those principles which will ultimate- 
ly mould all souls . into holiness and prepare 
them for the spiritual presence of God. In a 
word, he died for a lost and sinful world, that 
its people might live in truth and virtue. All, 
dear Saviour, how great were thy pains — ^how 
severe thy sufferings — yet how cheerfully en- 
dured for men ! Oh, may thy love so subdue 
our passions and warm our feelings, that we may 
discover that the cross shows the perfection, the 
magnanimity, the grand finish of the character 
of the Saviour. ' Come to the foot of the cross, 
O fellow sinner, and tell me if any of thy im- 
perfections are there ! Tyrant ! — is thy reflec- 
tion there ] Profaner ! — ^is thy ingratitude there 1 
Cold professor! — is thy lukewarmness there 1 
Hypocrite ! — ^is thy deceit there ] Dishonest 
man ! — ^is thy conduct there 1 Persecutor ! — 
is thy hard heart there ? Miser ! — ^is thy want 
of benevolence there ? Oh no ! Love so pure. 
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80 h6ijf was there, as to convince us that JesHS 
was indeed the Son of God. 

Such was the Saviour !— and if the traits of 
bia character are shadowed in the soul^ tkef 
make the creature not only pre-eminently kind^ 
but a MAN in all the noble thoagbts which that 
word conveys. 
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